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When in Washino 


MEMBERS CONFERENCE ROOM 


fon 


Let us be of Service 


At Your Disposal—Any or All 
The Tax Division Division of Mineral Tariffs 
Bureau of Mining Economics d eon 
Information Service Division 
Proper Contact Government 
Standardization Division 
Departments OF 
Precious & Rare Metals Division 
Legal Division 
, The Mining Congress Journal 
Library 
Stenographic Service Hotel Reservations 
The American Mining Congress 
| | 
Admission Fee $15.00 | Organized, 1898 
Annual Dues... 10.00 = 24 Years of Service 
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Good 


Balance 


OOD machines, like good men, are well balanced, and 
when you have found one exceptionally well balanced you 
have also usually found one exceptionally good. : 


IN the Waughoist, not only is the engine so perfectly balanced 
that a dead center is impossible, but all its qualities, as a power 
unit, are so nicely balanced in relation to each other that it func- 
tions harmoniously and steadily for an indefinite length of time. 


THESE qualities, plus compact form, light weight, abundance 
of power, and a wide range of usefulness, mean hoisting efficiency 


and economy for every property installing Waughoists. 


IF you'll write us today, we'll be glad to send you quotations 
and a copy.of the Waughoist Bulletin. 


Denver, Colorado 


Sem Frameisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York Melbourne 
i Duluth Birmingham Mexico | 
Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
; Sole Agents in Canada 
Toronto, Ont. ; Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B. C. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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CYANIDE | 


MINERAL DE Et oRO 
poe wexico 
mexico 


Nov. 1921. 


wre arthur stockdale, 

presentative of the american cyanamid company» 
Apartado postal No- 71, 

wexico Dp. F- 


Dear sir:- 


In reply to your enquiry as to whe ther the use 
of Aero Brand cyanide bas shown any aifferences in 
the treatment of our ores I wish to say that I have been 
le %0 detect any change in the amount of cyanide con- 
or in the gold and silver contents of the 


uan 
and 1.99 1bs 
of importance nad taken place 


sed to add that & considerable saving 


yours very truly, 


AMERIC 
511 Fifth ru CYANAMID COMPA 
NY 


New York 


4 
EL ORO MINING & RAILWAY co. LTD. we 
METALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT 
gumed pe 
residue - 
The strength of our golutio 
055% K-C-N- and 1.90 10s cad. per tom: after using 
prand cyanide for 20 days and calculating the exact amount 
be aaded on a sodium cyanide equivalent pasis, and the 
jme, the golution titrated 056% KCN 
gemonstrating that no changs 
I am ples 
in cost per ton can be notede 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


x 
“ee 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 
weighing approximately one ounce 
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Goodman Type MSE 
Locomotive With 
Electric Reel 


Our Service Follows 
Oar Product 


Here’s a Locomotive that Carries its 
Own “Trolley Wire’’—1000 Feet of It 


It Is Not Necessary To String Trolley Wire Where 
You Don’t Want It 


This trolley locomotive is equipped with a reel of electric cable, 
which enables it to work a thousand feet away from the trolley 
wire-on the main drift, or other fixed source of current supply. 


The reel pays out the cable as the locomotive goes in with the 
empties, and rewinds it as the locomotive returns with the loads. 


SEND FOR BOOK 222 
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LIDGERWOOD 


MINE HOISTS 


Electric built in any size Steam up to 1,000 H.P. 


mine service. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTS. 


ship are the best obtainable. 


pend 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty: St, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Charleston, W.Va.. Los Angeles Seattle ~ London, England 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 
concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd- ~~ wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


_ We build mine hoists in types and 
sizes to meet every requirement of 


ECONOMY IS THE KEYNOTE 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


The design, material and workman- 


The result is a smooth running, well- 
balanced hoist, with internal friction 
me». reduced to a minimum, giving the 

m= greatest rope pull for the power ex- 
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THE MORSE 
ROCKER JOINT 


Save Power Eliminate Transmission Waste Insure Profit 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 


Morse Engineering Service BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE AS OTHERS DO Assistance Without Obligation 
ATLANTA, GA. 


MONTREAL 
BALTIMORE. MD. Write Today for Booklet Address Nearest Office TORONTO 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“MORSE IS THE GUARANTEE ALWAYS BEHIND THE EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY AND SERVICE” 
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Your explosives dollar 
is now worth $ 1.35 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, 

ver, Colo 
Duluth, Minn 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Da Pont Products Exhibit 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


ITE 


UMORITE comes with 135 to 140 144 x 8 sticks 


to the 50-lb. case—regular 40° dynamite has 100 
sticks to the case. : 


The price is the same per case. 
Dumorite, under ordinary conditions, does approximately 


. the same work as “40%,” stick for stick. 


In addition, Dumorite is a guncotton-nitroglycerin 
dynamite without a headache. 

And Dumorite is non-freezing at any temperature. 

Are these advantages in cost and efficiency enough to 
justify ten minutes of your time—the time it will take 
you to write our nearest branch office outlining the re- 
quirements of your particular work? 

Our Service Department has been able to show a great 
many operators that Dumorite will do their work 
better or equally well and at a materially less cost. 


Probably you, too, will be able to save money by using 
Dumorite. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


NON-HEADACHE 
NON-FREEZING 
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Something 
Different-- 


That’s the Holmes Helical Adjustable 
Loading Chute. Works equally well 
with shaker screens or bar screens. 
Adjustable to any height car, and al- 
ways at right angles with the car. 
Note the spacing between the fingers, 
which allows the fine coal to fall to 
the bottom of the car. Does a most 
wonderful job of topping the car. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the man in charge of weighing always reliable 
and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper ur weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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Apparatus which makes arc welding possible where there 
is no electric power service improves metal working on many 
a job 


bose 


type. Single or two opera- 
tor sets. 


G-E constant energy self- 

excited generator direct 
connected to 20 h.-p. gas- 
oline or kerosene engine, 
two cylinder horizontal op- 


four cycle tractor 


13 


Constant energy self- 
excited generator direct 
connected to 20 h.-p. gas- 
oline engine, four cylinder 
vertical automobile type. 
Single operator sets only. 


These G-E welding sets 


General@Electric 


any 


will do satisfactory work anywhere 


The arc welding field, formerly lim- 
ited by electric power lines, has been 
extended. G-E Arc Welding Sets, 
driven by gasoline or kerosene 
engine, have removed all limits. 


On a tug or barge one of these weld- 
ing sets can be easily used to repair 
ships lying at anchor. Carried on a 
small truck it will go into oil fields, 
lumber or mining regions—or villages 
far from a power line. Repair men 
using these G-E welding sets are 
extending their business and increas- 
ing their profits. 


General Offi 


Com 


With one of these welding sets, an 
isolated industrial plant employing 
a welder who knows his business, can 
profit by all the advantages of arc 
welding—swift repairs, defective 
parts reclaimed, worn metal built up 
for new service, and a number of 
other benefits—all economically 
secured. 


Further information describing G-E 
Welding Equipment will be sent on 
request to our nearest office. 
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ubricate Your 
MINE CARS 


Cwith 


Public approval comes, naturally, to 
the products of an organization per- 
vaded with a determination to stop at 
nothing short of perfection. 


That’s why Superla Mine Car Greases 
have attracted such widespread attention 
among mine owners and operators. 


Superla Mine Car Greases have been 
especially designed to stand up under 
the enormous pressure occurring be- 
tween shaft and wheel. They have the 
correct fluidity to thoroughly bathe the 
bearings with a friction reducing film 
of oil, and reach every point which re- 
quires lubrication. Superla Mine Car 
Greases will not run out of the wheels 
and waste, as will black oils and cheap 
fluid lubricants. 


Any user of Superla Mine Car Greases 
will substantiate these statements, -but 
only by actual usage will you realize 
fully these and other advantages. 


Send for our book, “Mine Car Lubri- 
cation,” prepared by our engineering de- 
partment. 


It is Free 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CINDIANA) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


JUDICIAL SALE 


Mining Properties, Plant and Equipment 
in the 
SUPREME COURT OF ONTARIO 


In The Matter of Premier Langmuir Mines Limited 
and 


In the Matter of The Winding-up Act and the 
Amendments Thereto 


Pursuant to the order for sale made herein, dated the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, there will be sold by public auction by the Liquidator, with 
the approbation of H. S. Blackburn, Esquire, Local Master of this Court 
at London, at his Chambers at the County Buildings, Dundas and Ridout 
Streets, London, Ontario, on Monday, the first day of May, 1922, at the 
hour of 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the following lands, buildings, mining 
plant and equipment, namely: those certain parcels of land situate in the 
Township of Langmuir in the District of Temiskaming (Ontario), and 
numbered 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 4373 in the Register for the District 
of Temiskaming, containing two hundred and fifty-five acres more or less 
and being the mining properties formerly owned and operated by Premier 
Langmuir Mines Limited as a barytes property ; together with the buildings, 
mining plant and equipment now on the said mining properties and here- 
tofore used in connection therewith. 


On the said lands are situate the following buildings: Mill Building, 
Engine House and Boiler House, Blacksmith’s Shop, Superintendent’s 
Office, Shaft House—all of which are protected by asbestos sheeting— 
Office, Storage Building, Bunk Houses with beds and bedding, Dining 
Camp with ordinary equipment and a stable. The Mill Building is 
equipped with the following machinery: Crusher, Dryer, Jigs, Pulverizer, 
and necessary shafting and pulleys. The Engine House is equipped with a 
Goldie-McCulloch Engine, 150 h. p., and the Boiler House contains a 
boiler of 125 h. p., a hoist and other equipment. There is an electric light 
and power plant, a tramway from the mine to the water, two horses and 
harness. 


There are on the property about 125 feet of shaft work and about 250 
feet of tunnelling and drifting. 


The Liquidator has a letter from the Provincial Geologist, Ontario De- 
partment of Mines, stating that “the veins are strong and well defined 
and there is a large quantity of barytes in the deposits.” There are 
showings of native silver and argentite in some of the veins. Photographs 
and descriptions are contained in some of the government mining reports. 


The lands are situate in the Township of Langmuir in the Porcupine 
Mining Division and are on the Night Hawk River about thirty miles 
from Connaught Station on the T. & N. O. Ry., and about thirty miles 
southeast of Porcupine. 


The property will be sold in one parcel. 


Ten percent. of the purchase money is to be paid down on the day of 
sale and the balance, over and above the amount which may be found to 
be secured by a mortgage on the said lands to secure a bond issue (which 
mortgage the purchaser is to assume), to be paid within thirty days after 
the sale or as soon thereafter as the amount of the mortgage is ascer- 
tained. 


In the event of the amount of the mortgage not being ascertained within 
thirty days after the sale the purchaser shall, if required, pay such addi- 
tional sum on account of the purchase money as may be fixed by the said 
Local Master, having regard to the probable amount which may be found 
to be secured by the said mortgage, and upon such payment the purchaser 
shall be entitled to possession. Any balance remaining unpaid after the 
amount of the said mortgage is ascertained shall be paid forthwith there- 
after. 


The purchaser is to search the title at his own expense and fifteen days 
from the day of sale shall be allowed for that purpose and if any objec- 
tion to or requisition on title is made within that time which the vendor 
is umable or unwilling to answer or remove the contract shall cease and 
the deposit money will be returned to the purchaser without interest. The 
vendor is not to be bound to furnish or produce any abstract of title or 
any proof or evidence of title other than those in his own possession. 


In all other respects the terms and conditions of sale will be the stand- 
ing conditions of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


Further particulars can be had from F. W. Raymond, Esquire, Liquidator 
of Premier Langmuir Mines Limited, London, Ontario, and from Ivey, 
Elliott & Ivey, Esquires, London, Ontario, Solicitors, for the Liquidator. 

Dated at London this 13th day of March, 1922. 


H. S. BLACKBURN, Local Master, Middlesex. 


April, 1922 
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An Hoist 
| for Special Work 


This VULCAN (of Wilkes-Barre Hoist) built for the 
Detroit Rock Salt Company has two loose drums con- 
trolled by separate clutches; post brakes, power operated ; 
auxiliary motor shaft brake; herringbone gears running 
in oil-tight gear case; complete VULCAN safety features 
to prevent over-travel and over-speeding. 


Other features of the Vulcan Patented Clutch and Brake 
Interlocking Rig, oil-tight bearings with VULCAN wedge 
adjustment, special adjustment to take up wear on the 


brakes and drum guards to protect operator and hoist 
room from slush and drip. 


The VULCAN Engineering Department is prepared to 


assist you in designing the most desirable and economical 
hoist for your work. 


Correspondence Solicited 


| VULCAN IRON WORKS | 


Established 1849 


1736 MAIN ST., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


VULCAN 


| OF WILKES-BARRE 


HOISTS 


> | 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


DESIGNED by engineers who are famil- 


iar with the work for which the machine is intended— 


PERFECTED by careful research exper- 


» imentation and co-operation with our customers— 


FURNISHED with continuous opera- 


tion and economy are the first consideration— 


FABRICATED with the usual high- 
grade material and workmanship that characterize all 
ALLIS-CHALMERS products. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines M 


Steam Engines Power Transmission Machinery 


O8 Ra Pumping Engines-Centrifugal Pumps 

Hydraulic Turbin 

\ Crushing a and Cement 
achiner 


Steam and Electric Hoists 
Au Air Brakes 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. QR” [ 


District Offices in All Leading Cities 


ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA > 
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To Our Members: 


on VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Leschen Wire Rope for Efficient Mining 


The extensive use of Leschen Wire Rope for Mining Work of all kinds is because of its con- 
stant dependability. Its use not only insures the highest degree of safety, but also maximum 
economy. Practical mining men know that Leschen Wire 
Rope has stood the test of actual service. 


We are Manufacturers of: 


“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) WIRE ROPE 
“SPECIAL STEEL” ROPE—CAST STEEL ROPE 
PLOW STEEL ROPE 
LOCKED WIRE ROPE—LOCKED COIL CABLE 
PATENT FLATTENED STRAND CONSTRUCTION 
ROUND STRAND CONSTRUCTION 


Tell us how you use Wire Rope and we shall be glad to suggest the correct kind for the work. 


Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 
“EMPIRE” PLACER 


Gold and Tin Dredges Mining | Equipment 


“EMPIRE” 


Prospecting Drills 


SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Office 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY veaier. 


poll OLIN 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST.. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal. Mines-and Metal Mining Companies 


| 55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


a 
| 
= 
United Metals Selling Company 

25 Broadway, New York 
+ Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 


Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L.R.Co.) 


and Corroding 


Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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The new line of Atlas Coalite, 
which is now made in a suffi- 
cient number of grades to meet 


every requirement, in- 
cludes a grade that is stronger, 
quicker, weaker or slower than any 
other permissibles on the market. 


All requirements were fully rec- 


ognized and this new series of 
Coalites covers every condition 
met in coal mining. 

The Atlas Service Man will show 
you how these new Coalites offer 
opportunities for getting BETTER 
work with a saving in blasting 
costs. Write to our nearest office. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices :—Allentown, Pa.; Birmi 


, Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des Moi 


la.; Hough Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; 


rmingham 
Kaneas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla. ; Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


PROPER EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY 


S 
~ 
~ 
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COALITE 


PACKED IN WHITE PAPER CARTRIDGES 
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BLASTING REQUIREMENT 
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REAL PROTECTION 


HIS is not going to be a manufacturers’ tariff bill. 

The manufacturers are going to be protected. The 

producers of the country wants to see them pro- 
tected because they know that they cannot sell their wool 
to idle mills, their metals to German factories, their coal 
to manufacturing plants with cold and empty smoke- 
stacks. But the manufacturers are not going to be pro- 
tected at the expense of the rest of the country. 

They are not going to be permitted to have high pro- 
tective rates on their manufactured products and turn 
back to the producers of all their basic materials and 
say, ‘‘We are going to buy these materials in the free 
markets of the world and force you American producers 
to compete with the labor with which we refuse to com- 

ete.”’ 
, Never again is this country going to stand for a tariff 
bill which through discriminatory tariff rates centralizes 
the industry of the United States east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Those citizens who produce the basic economic wealth 
of the country, agricultural products, cattle, citrus 
fruits, and mined products, will not submit to sweating 
out their lives under the hard conditions their industries 
put upon them and ship their products into free, unpro- 
tected markets in competition with eggs from China, with 
beef from Argentina, with lemons from Sicily, with 
sugar from the tropics, with magnesite from Austria, 
with manganese from Brazil, all produced with low- 
priced labor, pay one-third of their return for trans- 
portation costs, and then try to buy in the high-priced, 
protected, manufacturers’ market the supplies necessary 
to carry them through another year. Never again will 
these people stand for this and their representatives in 
Congress know it. 

Twenty-six members of the ‘Senate have so pledged 
themselves and in so doing they are not taking an arbi- 
trary stand. They are taking the position that their 
constituency sent them here to take. 

The manufacturers of the east who have been opposing 
this policy, while they have been asking everything for 
themselves, might just as well become used to this idea. 
Those who don’t and who continue opposing the efforts 
for just protection on the part of these equally American 
industries are due for a sudden jolt. 


HANDS OFF THE COAL STRIKE 


ERHAPS no organization has more uniformly and 
Poerenonas urged that all industrial disputes, 
whether between labor or capital or between con- 
tending factions of either labor or capital, should be 
settled by compromise rather than by contest, and per- 


haps no other organization has so continuously insisted 
that controversies of this or any other character should 
always be settled by arbitration rather than by war. 
The American Mining Congress has regarded this prin- 
ciple as the basis of all stable government, and has 
regarded stable government as the greatest blessing of 
mankind. It has always believed that controversies 
which make for the weal or the woe of the public could 
be better settled by courts of arbitration than in any 
other way, and that parties unwilling to submit their 
differences to a tribunal representing the public as a 
whole are in no different position than those who violate 
the well-settled principles of criminal law, and who, 
under our system of government, are subject to dis- 
eipline in the courts of law and equity established by 
government. For many years labor unions insisted 
upon and urged the creation of boards of arbitration for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. At that time move- 
ments of this kind were opposed by employers. Later 
employers came to believe that the final settlement made 
in the adjustment of a costly labor war might as well be 
made in advance of the difficulties, but, when the oper- 
ators were inclined to favor industrial arbitration boards, 
the labor unions had changed their attitude, possibly 
because of a growing confidence in their own power to 
enforce their demands. 


It is a matter of sincere regret that there is not now 
some tribunal before which the labor dispute which is 
now in progress in the coal fields might be adjudicated 
fairly and finally in the interest of the public, the oper- 
ator and the miner. Unfortunately, there is no such tri- 
bunal except the bar of publie opinion, whose decrees, 
which usually control in the end, are seldom enforced 
until untold suffering, destruction of property and loss 
of life have intervened. The present contest has largely 
to do with issues which do not appear upon the surface. 
Both sides of the controversy present issues which, taken 
by themselves, justify their part in the contest. The 
miner who can work but one-half the time must neces- 
sarily have double pay for the period in which he works 
in order to support himself and family during the time 
of necessary idleness. The operator who must sell his 
coal at a price which the public can afford to pay finds 
that publie unwilling to pay two prices for coal and not 
only unwilling but unable because of the fact that coal is 
but one element in the cost of commodities which that 
industry transfers to another consuming public. The 
present strike necessarily includes many issues which 
should not be a part of the present contest. The indus- 
tries of the world are out of joint. The world is en- 
deavoring to get itself back to as nearly normal condition 
as possible. Two great issues must be settled before this 
condition can be reached. The first relates to the mone- 
tary exchange between nations in their relations with 
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each other and between business concerns. The second 
and one directly at issue is the cost of transportation. 
No article has any value until it is moved from the place 
in which it was originated. The transportation rates are 
now so high as to create a difficult barrier to a return to 
normal business conditions. Transportation rates are 
very largely based upon the cost of railroad labor and 
the cost “of coal largely composed of mining labor. In 
most other lines wages have been adjusted at lower levels. 
In many lines of business wages are at the pre-war level. 
Business must remain abnormal until the public is con- 
vineed that a stationary level has been reached. Coal 
wages and railroad wages are now the two greatest ob- 
stacles to a return to normal business conditions. If 
anything like a pre-war normal condition is ever to be 
reached either these lines of enterprise must be adjusted 
downward or else all other lines must be adjusted up- 
ward. Business cannot be normal until the wage levels 
in different enterprises have some fair relation to each 
other. The present contest is.one between economic laws 
and a labor monopoly. Neither side of the controversy 
is entirely free from criticism. It seems almost to be 
what Secretary Seward named the war of rebellion, ‘‘an 
irrepressible conflict.’” Perhaps at no time in history 
could such a contest be carried on with less inconveni- 
ence to the publie and less injury to the industrial strue- 
ture of the nation. Let us hope that the final settlement 
will be in accordance with economic laws and let us hope 
that the struggle be carried on without violation of law. 
Should the strike be prolonged, the most interested party 
to the contest, the public, may be ealled into action. Un- 
fortunately, as we believe, that public has provided no 
means for the settlement of such controversies except 
the one now appealed to, endurance and brute foree. It 
is the duty of the government to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens. This much has been provided 
for by law. It will be well for the government to refuse 
to exercise unusual means to put an end to an irrepres- 
sible conflict. In the absence of legal provisions for the 
arbitration of these disputes it will be well for the gov- 
ernment to enforce such law as has been provided and 


leave the contest to be settled by fundamental economic 
laws. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD CRISIS 


HE IMPROVEMENT in the quotation of sterling 

exchange during the past six months has imposed 

extraordinary burdens upon the producers of gold 
in the British Empire, which will result in a heavy de- 
cline in the gold production of the world in 1922. As 
the sterling quotation increases toward the gold parity, 
the exchange premium diminishes so that on February 
23, 1922, the producer of gold in the British Empire ob- 
tained but 93s. 9d. per fine ounce in the London market. 
a premium of only 105g percent over the Bank of Eng- 
land pre-war buying price. This was a new low record 
for exportable gold since September, 1919, which was 
the second month after the producer of gold in the Brit- 
ish Empire was permitted by the government to export 
gold subject to license in order to benefit by the discount 
in exchange. 


During 1920 the premium averaged about 30 percent, 
which compensated to a considerable extent the lost pur- 
chasing power of the British gold ounce in terms of gold 
production cost. This exchange premium benefit is di- 
rectly reflected in the lessened decline in the South 
African gold output since the premium became effective. 

When ‘the British Government permitted the export 
of gold under license in July, 1919, it was anticipated 
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that the variable and uncertain exchange premium 
would only partially alleviate the pressure of high oper- 
ation costs and would introduce an element of specula- 
tion in the industry which would continually be a source 
of embarrassment. It was, however, recognized at the 
time that the action of the British Government was just 
and equitable and would be a real benefit to the pro- 
ducers. The action of the British Government in this 
matter was liberal in comparison to the inaction of the 
United States Government in providing no compensation 
to the American gold producer while the credit and ecur- 
reney inflation under governmental control, especially 
that which took place after the armistice, vepeaiies 
increased gold production costs. 

The entire load of inflation was forced upon the gold 
producer in this country with a consequent decline of 
over 50 percent in output of gold from 1915 to 1921 and 
the still heavier indirect losses of ore reserves and capital 
investments made in the gold mining industry. | 

The American producer having undergone the crucial 
experience of bearing maximum production costs with- 
out any compensation in the price which was paid for 
his gold, with complete understanding may now more 
fully appreciate the serious predicament confronting the 
gold producers of South Africa and Australia, as they 
are compelled to bear the most extreme force of economic 
pressure. If the problem concerned only those inti- 
mately engaged in the gold mining industry, this eco- 
nomie tragedy might end in the losses sustained by. the 
operators and without serious public concern. 

The financial world, however, is making a brave effort 
to sustain the gold standard and to cause it again to 
function normally. It is unfortunate that the great re- 
duetion in the production of new gold should still fur- 
ther retard the return to the gold standard. With all of 
the difficulties of unbalanced national budgets, unbal- 
anced trade, fluctuating and depreciating currencies to 
deal with, a normal influx of newly produced gold would 
have proved as invigorating to the world’s financial sys- 
tem as the transfusion of blood into an almost lifeless 
body. 

The recent labor strike in South Africa was caused 
primarily by the necessity of the operators to eut pro- 
duetion costs as the exchange premium became less. The 
effort of the producers in South Africa to reduce costs 
by extending working hours met with the resistance of 
the European, or white, labor. This failure in adjust- 
ment, which threatened the immediate closing of many 
of the properties, foreed the operators to substitute, 
wherever they could, native for European labor, with 
the result that still further resistance developed, termi- 
nating in a strike and armed conflict between the union 
and the government. Latest reports indicate that the 
union opposition has broken down and that the men are 
about to return to work. 

On February 23 it was reported that only a few of the 
mines on the Rand were operating with the aid of native 
labor and mine officials at about 50 percent of normal 
output. Under the operating costs of 1920 and the par 
selling price of gold of 85 shillings per fine ounce, there 
were 31 out of 39 properties in South Africa which could 
not meet current operating expenses excluding interest 
on the invested capital and overhead. Should sterling 
still further approach the gold par, it is quite evident 
that an extension of working hours or any other operat- 
ing improvements which may be employed, could. hardly 
enable the vast majority of mines in this region success- 
fully to continue operations. Not until the wage and 
material price levels return to the normal of 1914 ean a 
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condition of normality be restored to the gold mining 
industry in South Africa. The living cost level must 
also return to the pre-war level before wages can be de- 
flated completely. 

These are the conditions which also pertain here as 


‘well as in South Africa. The American producer of gold 


was in complete sympathy with the producers of gold in 
the British Empire when they urged the British Gov- 
ernment to stabilize the exchange premium which at the 
time was fluctuating from 20 percent to 50 percent above 
the gold standard price. In fact, the producers in this 
country were urging the McFadden bill to accomplish 
for the American producer what a stabilized exchange 
premium would have accomplished for the British pro- 
dueer. The industry -both here and abroad would have 
been stabilized, saved from economic ruin and physical 
disintegration and would now have been yielding an 
output to hasten the repair of the world’s economie ma- 
chine. The cost of having rendered this temporary aid 
both to producers here and abroad would have been in- 
finitesimally small as compared to the benefits in which 
all industry and the people of the world would now be 


participating. No cessation in the operations of South. 


Afriea would have taken place and the mines of this 
country instead of being flooded, their ore reserves caved, 
surface plants disintegrating, would now be delivering a 
new output of gold to invigorate world trade. 

The opposition of the government and the financial 
leaders abroad defeated the appeal of the British gold 
producers to stabilize the exchange premium, and in this 
country the government and the financial leaders were 
joined by the jewelers who were called upon to pay more 
nearly the cost of gold production. In opposing pro- 
posals for the temporary relief of the gold mining in- 
dustry, the McAdoo committee in its report expressed 
the greatest satisfaction that its conclusions agreed so 
closely with those of the British Curreney Commission 
which had just previously reported. The gold pro- 
ducers made a just, equitable and economically sound 
plea for temporary aid. Let those who have been re- 
sponsible for the breakdown in the gold mining industry 
assume now the responsibility. for the result. The gold 
producers of the world ean never be charged with neglect 
in presenting adequate warnings of the serious condi- 
tions which beset the industry and a constructive remedy. 

The cost of gold production neither here nor -abroad 
has declined sufficiently to warrant the resumption of 
normal operating conditions. Both here and abroad the 
gold production will be sub-normal for many years to 
come, unless governments will assume a more liberal 
policy to enable that industry to profitably maintain 
itself under the present conditions of abnormal costs of 
both labor and supplies. The financial leaders and others 
who have not been willing to assist the maintenance of 
the gold mining industry over this extended period of 
economic stress, may yet realize the need of a return to 
a normal gold output for the world in order to sustain 
the gold standard and to meet the continually increasing 
financial requirements of industry and commerce. 
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A FINANCIAL LEADER NEEDED 


N ALL world history there has never been a greater 

demand in any field of enterprise than now exists in 

the financial world for a leader able to develop and 
forceful enough to make effective a plan looking to the 
stabilization of world finance. Gold is still the basis of 
our monetary system. There is more gold in the world 
today than ever before in history. There is enough gold 
in the world, if properly utilized, to stabilize world 
eredit. It is generally recognized that this country must 
lead the way. That our increased gold reserves must 
furnish the basis of credit in foreign nations with which 
we desire to do business and which, excluding their in- 
ternal debts, are able to pay for goods which they need 
and which we greatly need to sell. This situation is ree- 
ognized by the Treasury of the United States. Comp- 
troller Crissinger in a recent address delivered in New 
York stated that, ‘‘It is the duty of the United States 
to take the leadership in bringing the world back to a 
gold standard because this country has become the mo- 
nopolist of the world’s monetary gold. 

“With about 7 percent of the world’s population, this coun- 
try holds some 40 percent of the world’s gold stock. We have 
literally more gold than we have proper use for; more gold 
than it is good for us to have. It is vastly better than we 
should, through carefully devised measures, calculated to 
conserve every interest involved, begin the redistribution of 
this gold about the world so that it will be restored to its 
proper function of maintaining a sound relationship between 
currency systems and the metallic standards. 

“If we do not do this in time, the inevitable operation of 
economic law will sooner or later begin to do it in spite of us, 
and perhaps in circumstances and by methods that will result 
in unfortunate consequences. Now is the time to begin prep- 
aration for this redistribution and for the restoration of 
money systems. As ‘the custodian, I might say the trustee, 
of the greatest stock of gold that ever came into the posses- 
sion of one country, our duty both to ourselves and to the 
world at large demands that we take the lead in developing 
procedures by which this gold basis of a sound currency sys- 


tem may be made available to the service of the entire busi- 
ness world.” 


Where is the financial leader who will do more than 
theorize upon this subject? A number of plans have 
been considered by the public. Each in turn has been 
perforated with eriticism, but, so far as we know, no one 
has undertaken to frame a proposal having regard to 
the intelligent criticisms which were aimed at previous 
proposals. With the surplus of idle gold which this 
country now possesses it is certainly, as Mr. Crissinger 
says, ‘‘the duty of the United States to take the leader 
ship in bringing the world back to a gold standard.”’ 
World fame awaits the leader who ean develop and make 
effective a solution of this all important problem. A 
conference of those who realize the importance of this 
problem should be brought together for the purpose of 
discussing these issues. Such a conference might well 
be ealled by the Treasurer of the United States. There 
may be reasons why the Treasurer of the United States 
should not eall such a conference. Certain it is that a 
matter of such profound publie importance to every busi- 
ness, financial and industrial interest of this country 
should receive the careful consideration of financial 
leaders with a view to harmonizing the differences, tak- 
ing the best from each of the plans proposed, and in the 
end working out some plan by which the surplus capital 
of the United States may be harnessed for world service 
in the development of the industrial activities, through 
which, and through which alone, the debt of the world 
can ever be paid. The American Mining Congress does 
not regard itself as the proper agency for the inaugura- 
tion of such a movement, but it does insist that this 
country which, to quote Comptroller Crissinger, ‘‘has 
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become the monopolist of the world’s monetary gold”’ 
must provide for such a movement. The American Min- 
ing Congress will gladly cooperate with any other agency 
willing to undertake such a movement with proper in- 
telligence and discretion. 


MINE TAX STATISTICS 
Gre ot th REPORTS issued recently by the 


Bureau of the Census concerning the mining in- 

dustry contain what purports to be authentic data 
as to the taxes paid by the mining enterprises of the 
United States, the accuracy of the information being in- 
dicated by the fact that it was supplied to the govern- 
ment by the operators themselves. These reports have 
been sent broadcast to schools, colleges, universities, 
libraries and individuals. The figures given have been 
quoted in newspapers, periodicals and public addresses 
on the assumption that they are substantially correct. 

_The statistics published in these reports were com- 
piled for each state for the purpose of showing the ‘‘ab- 
solute and relative magnitude of the different branches 
of the mining industry and their growth or decline.’’ 
The amounts of taxes, including Federal capital stock, 
corporation income and excess profits taxes, and state, 
county, and local taxes, paid by mining enterprises for 
the years 1909 and 1919, are shown, together with the 
percent of increase during the ten-year period. 

From these census reports a table was compiled and 
published in the March issue of the Mrintnea ConareEss 
JOURNAL, and as a result state representatives of the 
special tax committee of the American Mining Congress 
and others have called attention to the fact that the cen- 
sus figures do not reflect true conditions. The following 
is quoted from a letter received from the Montana repre- 
sentative : 

“Six of the operators out of the 259 in Montana which your 
report purports to cover, paid in 1919, a total of $1,044,161.19 
in the State of Montana alone. This, of course, does not in- 
clude any Federal taxes paid by any of these six operators; 
neither does it include any of the taxes paid by 253 other 
enterprises, as covered by your report. 

“Your report gives Montana credit in 1919 for 259 oper- 
ators of $1,018,265, for both state and Federal taxes, which 
is less than these six operators paid to Montana alone. These 
six operators are metal mining companies, and Montana has 
very extensive coal mining operations besides its metal min- 
ing industry. wes 

“I also find that the Anaconda Company alone, with its 
subsidiaries, paid in Montana in 1909, $440,900.32, whereas 
your total, for 373 operators for that year, for both state and 
Federal taxes, is $453,386.00. 

“The unfortunate part of publication of data of this kind 
without knowing its accuracy, is that it puts in the hands o 
the politician and the demagogue figures which he can use on 
the authority of a publication by the American Mining Con- 
gress to the detriment of the mining interests of this state in 
tax controversies, which are very live issues at this time. 


The publication of this data in the Minina ConeREss 
JoURNAL was intended to arouse interest in the general 
tax situation and if it has resulted in awakening the min- 
ing industry to the fact that inaccurate information con- 
cerning taxes paid by mining enterprises is going out to 
the general public, it has served a good purpose. The 
special tax committee hopes to secure and publish com- 
plete information. 

The mining industry of Montana already has taken 
steps to counteract the adverse influence of erroneous 
statements concerning the taxes paid by mining enter- 
prises of that state by publishing correct data compiled 
from the official state records. 

Statistical reports issued by the various departments 
of the Federal government have a wide circulation and 
are used extensively throughout the country for refer- 
ence purposes. It is therefore exceedingly important 
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that they do not contain misinformation which may be 
used to the detriment of the industry to which they re- 
late. The reports of the Bureau of the Census contain 
much valuable information and the census administra- 
tion is not to be severely criticized for the publication of 
erroneous data which is based upon information obtained 
from the operators. This situation emphasizes the need 
of a broad study of the subject of mine taxation, espe- 
cially such as is now being conducted by the American 
Mining Congress special tax committee. 


MAKE THIS THE YEAR 


T IS now generally recognized that the corner has 
iz turned in regard.to business conditions. Bank 

reserves have increased, the rates for money have been 
lowered, even the international exchange situation has 
been distinetly bettered. Liquidation has been com- 
pleted in all but a few of the basic industries and in 
many the process of expansion has already begun. 

Recent reports from the great agricultural states in 
the central west furnish substantial evidence of the bet- 
terment of basic conditions. With the help of the War 
Finance Corporation the farmers in these districts have 
weathered the storm and the purchasing power of the 
agricultural states is beginning to gradually reappear. 
Its reappearance will commence to increase manufac- 
turing production noticeably during the next few 
months. 

In the western mining states there are definite indica- 
tions of improvement. Copper mines are beginning to 
produce and there is good reason to believe that the 
sound policy of the copper industry in elosing opera- 
tions, thereby making it possible to gradually absorb the 
surplus copper stock, will bear fruit during the next 
six or eight months and result in rich rewards. 

In the coal industry the outstanding fact is the coal 
strike which will take place on April 1. Ordinarily this 
might be considered a depressing factor, but under pres- 
ent conditions it is not an unmixed evil. The threat of 
the strike has already stimulated the demand for coal 
and greatly increased its production. The outcome of 
the strike is inevitable and the chastening of labor as a 
result of a clean-cut and decisive struggle will clear the 
atmosphere, tend to liquidate operating costs and there- 
by hasten the readjustment of other industries. The 
coal strike may well prove a blessing in disguise. 

All of these facts indicate the possibilities of a revival 
of business during the coming months of 1922. They 
furnish a sound basis for genuine optimism—an opti- 
mism of fact as well as of faith. The fulfillment of any 
optimistic belief is based, however, on careful prepara- 
tion and definite tangible action. If the present spring 
hopes for 1922 are to be fulfilled it is time to act, to 
initiate new policies, push advertising and to start sales 
campaigns. Collective effort all along the line of this 
kind will make 1922 the year of successful transition 
from industrial depression to business recovery. 

Last October, in the face of depressed conditions, the 
American Mining Congress undertook to stage the larg- 
est and most comprehensive exposition of mines and 
mine equipment which had ever been assembled in this 
country. The successful results of that exposition to 
the exhibitors is the best evidence of the value of a fight- 
ing spirit in the face of adverse conditions. This Octo- 
ber the American Mining Congress wil] earry on the 
work so successfully inaugurated at Chieago and will 
again, through the medium of its Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention and National Exposition, provide the meet- 
ing place for mine operators and the manufacturers of 
mine equipment and mine machinery. To the operators 
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these expositions furnish an opportunity of studying the 
very latest forms of mine equipment and mine machin- 
ery, so indispensable a factor in the reduction of operat- 
ing costs and the utilization of low-grade ores. To the 
manufacturers of mine equipment these meetings fur- 
nish a personal contact with representative potential 
purchasers from all parts of the United States and an 
opportunity for national advertising of great value. 

The American Mining Congress desires to make this 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, October 9 to 14, a meeting 
worthy of the mining industry and it cordially invites 
all of the members of the industry, both on the operat- 
ing and manufacturing sides, to become participating 
partners in this great effort to make 1922 the year for 
business revival and general prosperity. 


THE CASH BONUS 


ITH RESPECT to the alleged dissatisfaction on 

the part of ex-service men generally over the 

delay in passing a bonus measure, it is ques- 
tionable whether or not their disaffection is as wide- 
spread as political propaganda would have the public 
believe. The public will remember that $500,000,000 is 
being appropriated annually to care for disabled vet- 
erans, and that the government will leave no stone un- 
turned in its efforts to alleviate the distress of those un- 
fortunates who have been handicapped by disabilities 
resulting from service., Appropriations will be in- 
creased, to whatever extent necessary, to properly care 
for the disabled. 

As to the bonus, the viewpoint of many ex-service men 
is expressed in the following quotation from a veteran 
who is not in any way interested in the politicai side of 
the issue: 

“T served overseas from 1917 to 1919 in the advance zone 
of the armies as an enlisted volunteer from the State of 
Kansas, and I venture the opinion that able-bodied men, like 
myself, are more concerned about the men who were disabled 
or contracted disease through fighting and exposure in the 
trenches than they are about-a cash bonus to those who came 
through unscathed, many of them better off physically than 
when they went in. The administration has been entrusted 
by the electorate with the job of putting through construc- 
tive legislation that will not disturb or retard the return of 
business and industrial stability, and which will insure steady 
employment for the former soldier, a condition far more vital 


to his welfare than the temporary relief which a cash bonus 
might afford.” 


The mining industry wishes to bear its fair share of 
the tax needed to adequately provide for the disabled, 
and will look with disfavor upon any attempt to shirk 
the responsibility resting upon the country to make such 
provision ; but, without taking a position one way or the 
other regarding the feasibility of a bonus, the mining 
industry looks forward to the restoration of conditions 
which will enable the mines to operate at full capacity 
in order to provide continuous employment for men who 
want to work, and an unnecessary increase in the tax 
burden, which would postpone the return of normal con- 
ditions and intensify business and industrial depression, 
can not be justified by any process of reasoning. 


Urged to Speed Oil Data.—Refiners who appreciate 
the statistics of the Bureau of Mines are not reporting 
their data promptly and, consequently, are greatly re- 
tarding issuance of regular reports and greatly reducing 
their usefulness. The Bureau officials complain at the 
delay and, urging the refiners to help the help to help 
themselves, ask that prompt reports be made. Press of 
work is the cause, the Bureau concedes, but essaying the 
value of its reports, it asks for help. 
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TRADE CHIEFS WILL MEET WITH HOOVER 
TO DISCUSS ASSOCIATIONS 


EFINITE EFFORTS to establish the relation- 
Ds of trade associations with the government 
and to determine the manner in which the policy 
recently agreed upon by Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and Attorney General Daugherty in respect to the opera- 
tions of the associations are to be made at a meeting 
called by Mr. Hoover, to be held in Washington, April 12. 
The attitude held by the various associations on the 
furnishing of voluntary information carrying trade sta- 
tisties to the Secretary of Commerce is to be revealed in 
the compilation of a list which will indicate those asso- 
ciations which are willing to furnish the information in 
this manner. When questioned as to the light in which 
those associations which do not agree to this procedure 
will be plaeed, an official who has been concerning him- 
self closely with the situation declared the question could 
not yet be definitely answered ; the impression was, how- 
ever, that such a move might thrust itself before the 
attention of those governmental agencies which have 
been investigating alleged illegal operations of a num- 
ber of the associations. 

The meeting will discuss and consider means and 
methods that may best be adapted to the collection and 
forwarding to the Secretary of Commerce of the classes 
of statistical information referred to in correspondence 
between Mr. Hoover and Mr. Daugherty, upon which the 
adopted policy was based. Consideration also will be 
given to the manner in which such information is to be 
filed with the department, and the methods to be used in 
distributing the statistics to members of the association 
and to the publie. 


COST REPORTING CASE ADVANCES TOWARD 
HIGHEST COURT 


HE CLAIRE FURNACE COMPANY cost re- 
| porting case, involving issues with which the coal 
industry particularly has been vitally interested, 
has been brought before the Court of Appeals of the 
United States following perpetuation by Justice Bailey, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, of the 
temporary injunction which he had granted the com- 
plainants, preventing the Federal Trade Commission 
from compelling iron and steel producers to report cost 
figures and other intimate details of their business. It is 
quite evident that the ease will be contested through to 
the Supreme Court. 

The case as it now stands on appeal to the Cireuit 
Court makes a square issue between the bill of complaint 
and the amended answer of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The date for the argument before the Court of 
Appeals has not been set. The argument will be made 
on the sufficieney of the pleadings. 

The present status of the ease developed from moves 
made by counsel for the plaintiffs, the steel producers, 
and counsel for the Federal Trade Commission, before 
Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, who issued the temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the commission from compelling the steel producers 
to submit cost figures and other data. The injunction 
was made permanent by an order issued by Judge Bailey 
last Saturday. 

Counsel for both sides recently presented to Judge 
Bailey forms of orders and final decrees, the latter per- 
petuating the injunction. 
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MINING LAW REVISION 


BILL TO BE REMOULDED 


UNDER DEFINITE PROGRAM 


revision of the mining laws is to be so remoulded 

as to eliminate all serious objections which have 
been raised against it by members of the mining indus- 
try since its introduction many months ago. The first 
long step in this direction is to be taken early in April 
when the House Committee on Mines and Mining will 
open its hearings on the subject. The first witnesses 
probably will be members of the board of engineers 
which drafted the bill as it now stands. 

A definite program has been outlined under which it 
will be sought to place the bill in such form as to receive 
the approval of all interests concerned. The House 
Committee after concluding its open hearings which will 
be subject to the same critical open forum of the indus- 
try that has been rendering its opinion on the present 
bill during the past several months. Not until all 
criticisms have been met will an effort be made to ad- 
vance the legislation on its course through Congress. 
Although it is a certainty that the bill will not be enacted 
during this session of Congress, those who are handling 
it declare that there is a vital necessity for such legisla- 
tion and that ultimately it will pass, but not before it 
will be gauged in such language as to correct evils exist- 
ing under the present code without doing injury to the 
industry. 

While no one officially connected with the measure will 
venture a prophesy as to the form in which it will come 
out of the committee, certain changes may be depended 
upon as being fairly certain to be effected. 


[ EGISLATION NOW before Congress proposing 


To Limit NuMBER oF CLAIMS 


It is believed that a limitation will be placed upon the 
number of. claims which may be filed by a single 
individual or company. A provision dealing with cases 
of failure to do assessment work within the specified 
period also probably will be included, barring the claim- 
ant who has failed to do such work from again filing 
upon the property within the period of one year after 
his lapse. 

The committee also is likely to place a clause in the 
new bill providing that actual location is not necessary 
before drilling has led to discovery. 

Much criticism has been directed against the proposed 
revision which would require the boundaries of claims 
to be laid out on the eardinal lines of the national sur- 
vey. This is to be met by the committee in all likelihood 
by qualification which simply will require the boundaries 
to be laid out to coincide ‘‘as cosely as possible’’ with 
the lines of the survey. 

What will be done with the question of extralateral 
rights is something of a problem at the present time, 
since this matter, which stands perhaps as the most im- 
portant of the issues before the committee, will require 
a committee vote before its final treatment in the new 
bill is decided upon. 

The committee will have before it for consideration 
the tabulated criticisms which have reached its members, 
the Bureau of Mines, the American Mining Congress, 
and others, as the result of publicity and questionnaires 
which have been widely circulated throughout the min- 
ing industry. 

This mass of opinion will include a detailed eritique 
prepared by the mining law revision committee of the 
Columbia Section, American Institute of Mining and 
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Metallurgical Engineers. As a summary of its find- 
ings, this committee has issued the following statement: 

In general the institute’s committee does not believe 
the present law is so perfect that no improvement is pos- 
sible, and it therefore favors the enactment at this time 
of the following portions of the proposed law: 

(1) The provision for recording of claims in the 
United States Land Office, the burden to be placed, 
however, on the county or district recorders and not 
on the prospector. 

(2) The disqualification from relocation for one 
year. 

(3) The specification that monuments shall gov- 
ern descriptions, and 

(4) With certain reservations the plan for allow- 
ing extra land in lieu of the present millsites. 

The committee is opposed to the following clauses of 
the proposed bill: 

(1) The requirement for orientation of claims. 

(2) The certification of discovery by a mineral 
surveyor. 

(3) The restrictions on locations in Alaska (Why 
pick on poor Alaska?) 

(4) The proposal for the creation of a mineral 
development fund, and all eash payments upon 
which it would be based. 

On the two most important points, namely, location 
without discovery, and the proposed abolition of the 
apex right, an amicable disagreement was reached. 

A suggestion for court procedure in the trial of apex 
and other technical mining cases is submitted by Francis 
A. Thomson, Dean of the School of Mines, University of 
Idaho and Director of the Idaho State Bureau of Mines 
and Geology. He suggested for- consideration a plan 
based upon and modelled after that employed in the 
British Admiralty Courts in which the judge appoints or 
selects two experienced mariners to sit with him on the 
bench, these men having the same privileges as the court 
of interrogating witnesses, examining exhibits, and 
virtually become for the particular trial a part of the 
bench. As applied to the trial of technical mining eases 
in this country, these ‘‘assistant judges’’ would be men 
with ample technical mining experience and knowledge 
to bring out apparently insignificant technical points 
which may be of great legal significance. 


WOULD SUSPEND ASSESSMENT WORK 
| en of opinion are reaching Washing- 


ton from members of the mining industry who eall 

attention to the fact that it would be desirable for 
Congress to again suspend the requirement for perform- 
ing assessment work on claims. Under the present law 
this work must be performed within the fiseal year be- 
ginning July 1 and ending June 30 of the following 
year, this meaning that assessment work for 1921-1922 
must be performed before June 30, 1922. 

It is being pointed out that due to the inactivity of 
the mining industry, requirements to perform the as- 
sessment work within the time required by the law will 
impose serious hardships. Some months ago it was indi- 
cated that Congress would not further suspend the as- 
sessment requirement, but Senator Stanfield, Oregon, 
appreciating conditions in the mining industry, intro- 
duced a resolution suspending the time for completing 
the work until June 30, 1924. 


| 


‘looking after the Ter- 


PRIVATE CAPITAL TO BE GIVEN OPPORTUNITIES 
IN DEVELOPING ALASKA’S RESOURCES 


LASKA’S mineral resources are to be developed 
through the stimulation of private industry by 
eliminating domination of tape-bound bureaus. 
This is the result at which the indicated policy of the 
present administration obviously is aiming. 
Reorganization of the government’s departments is 
expected to result in long steps being taken toward this 
end, a part of the reorganization plan being understood 
to call for a much closer coordination of authorities 
supervising the administration of Alaska’s affairs. This 
long has been felt by close students of the situation to 
be a necessity, since it 
would. tend to elimi- 
nate much of the over- 
lapping of work of the 
thirty-odd bureaus 
which now conflict 
with each other in 


ritory’s affairs. 

Although it is known 
that President Hard- 
ing sometime ago for- 
mulated a fairly defi- 
nite idea as to the 
course which would be 
followed in connection 
with the proposed cen- 
tralization of the au- 
thority which now is 
scattered among the 
many governmental 
agencies dealing with 
Alaska, no final action 
will be taken until the 
Executive has _ been 
able to acquaint him- 
self personally with 
details of the situation, 
most likely through his 
proposed trip to the 
territory. Determination has been made, however, that 
the entire matter of development of the territory’s re- 
sources must come to a ‘‘show-down,’’ and evidences 
that this point is being approached are seen in the sit 
uation surrounding the Alaskan coal fields. 

An agreement has been reached whereby the Navy 
Department is to transfer its activities in connection 
with development of Alaska coal deposits to the Interior 
Department, which will work out some plan for the 
leasing of these deposits to private interests. The Navy, 
after spending more than $1,000,000 in this work, feels 
that the point has been reached where it will be more 
practical for another branch of the government to take 
it up. The decision already had been made to close the 
Navy’s mining activities in the Chickaloon field on 
May 1, and officials hope that the plan for transferring 
authority over these fields may be put into effect before 
that time in order to prevent stopping the operations, 
which would entail losses. Congressional action may be 
necessary to effeet the transfer, but officials declare this 
ean be secured before May 1. 

Following the transfer, the Interior Department will 
be confronted by legal issues rising out of its intentions 
to lease the coal lands to private capital. Some of the 


LOOKS LIKE A CASE OF CONSERVATION RICKETS 


deposits are located on government reserves and there is 
some question as to whether Congressional action, an 
Exeeutive order by the President or some other means 
will be necessary to open up these particular deposits to 
business enterprises. 

It is understood that consideration has been given 
to a plan which would eall for a fund te be given the 
Department of the Interior by Congress for the pur- 
pose of administration and further development of 
the fields until such time as the private capital ean 
find the situation sufficiently cleared to take hold on 
its own initiative and 
operate the mines with- 
out governmental aid, 
the cost of development 
work being cleared off 
the government’s books 
through outright sales 
or leasing royalties. 

Legislation now 
pending before Con- 
gress would provide a 
system under which 
the government would 
develop the Alaskan 
resourees by means of 
a revolving fund, after 
which they would be 
sold or leased for long 
periods to private cap- 
ital. In announcing 
this plan, Secretary 
Fall is quoted as say- 
ing: 

““TIf I can get the 
legislation through 
Congress, I propose to 
have a revolving fund 
ereated with which to 
develop the immense 
resources of Alaska. 
Oil wells, copper smelters, ete., wil be developed and run 
by this department until it is assured they are strong 
enough to live without government aid. At that time 
they will be sold, or leased for long periods, to private 
capital. I am perfectly sincere in this. 

‘*Capital will not go into Alaska with the prospect of 
getting only a normal return of its investment. Under 
present regulations individuals who have the means of 
developing the country are prevented from placing their 
money there because of red tape and restrictions. It is 
therefore necessary to permit an agency of the govern- 
ment to do the prospecting.’’ 

Seeretary Fall points out that there were 10,000 fewer 
people in Alaska in 1920 than in 1910, aeeording to een- 
sus figures. This loss in population will be increased when 
work on the government railroad is completed and an 
additional exodus takes place, as those who have been 
employed on the road leave for ‘‘the states.’’ If this 
waning of Alaska’s industry and prosperity is not to 
continue, the Seeretary says, special legislation must be 
enacted authorizing larger concessions to capitalists or 
the development of natural resources by the government. 
The legislation now before Congress makes use of both 
these plans, providing that the government initiate the 
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development and continue it until it has reached the 
point where commercial operations are possible, when it 
would be sold or leased to private capital. 

Speaking in general terms of the situation, Secretary 
Fall is reported as saying: 


‘Tt is my firm conviction that it will be necessary for 
Congress either to liberalize the laws to the end that 
private capital may be invited, with an opportunity to 
earn sufficient rewards to justify taking a gambler’s 
chance, or, in lieu thereof, provide a revolving fund to 
be used by some department of the government in sink- 
ing experimental oil wells, and in prospecting for other 
mineral deposits. The result would be to enable us to 
operate under the second provision of the leasing act, 
and to sell, or lease the lands in oil fields, coal fields, 
shale fields, potash, ete. In other words, either capital 
must have the speculative chance, or the risks of pros- 
pecting must be borne by the government. 


‘“No INDICATION OF BAD RESULTS’’ 


‘‘There is no indication that this would lead to illegi- 
timate acts. There is no reason to believe that bloated 
corporations and predatory interests would profit by this 
plan. The operations that are necessary for the devel- 
opment of natural resources are too large for individual 
prospectors. Either the government must take the risk 
or it must give private capital a chance to make larger 
profits.’’ 

Referring to a retaliatory bill introduced in Congress 
placing the public domain, now in the Department of 
Interior, under the administration of the Forest Ser- 
vice, Secretary Fall said in this event it would be neces- 
sary to transfer other bureaus. Among those that would 
be effected, he said, are the Land Office, Geological 
Survey, and the Bureau of Mines. In view of the weak 
condition in which this would leave the Department of 
Interior, Secretary Fall does not believe this will be 
done. 


NorTHWEST Mintinc MEN’s Views 


Criticizing what he regards as a duplication of work, 
Seeretary Fall said, ‘‘It is a question whether the For- 
estry Bureau, which deals only with public lands with- 
drawn for forestry purposes, should handle all of the 
matters with reference to public lands, or whether the 
other bureaus should be allowed to cooperate with the 
Forest Service and avoid unnecessary conflicts. The 
Land Office in the Interior Department has jurisdiction 
over the mines and homestead entries on forestry lands. 
The Forest Service is in the other department. If the 
Forest Service were here it would have access to all the 
information in each of the bureaus, and would co-ordi- 
nate without much difficulty—they would if I were here 
as Secretary. But so long as it is in another department 
the information must be exchanged from one department 
to another. In making surveys they won’t accept our 
surveys of homesteads, or oil claims or mining claims. 
They must duplicate our surveys. That is duplication of 
every kind.’’ 

Indorsement of the bills now before Congress pro- 
posing coordination of the bureaus of the government 
dealing with Alaska is the keynote of a resolution 
adopted at the annual convention of the Northwest Min- 
ing Association, recently held at Spokane. The text of 
the resolution, which presents the viewpoint held by the 
mining men of the Northwest upon the subject follows: 


WHEREAS, the last census shows that Alaska lost one- 
fourth of her white population during that decade while the 
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Government was building a fifty-million-dollar railroad in 
the territory, and in that connection it is noted that Alaska 
is still importing from British Columbia the great 
bulk of the coal used in the territory, although the United 
States Geological Survey reports that Alaska coal fields con- 
tain several billion tons of coal of superior quality well dis- 
tributed throughout the territory; that, although the only 
patented oil claim in Alaska, perfected before the oil land 
withdrawal of 1909, has ever since been a profitable pro- 
ducer of high-grade oil, Alaska is still buying California fuel 
oil at great cost for the operation of her ships and principal 
mines and railway; that, although the forest service esti- 
mates that Alaska forests can furnish one-third of all the 
news print paper used in the United States, none is manu- 
factured there, and the Alaska newspapers are paying from 
1 to 5 cents a pound in freight charges alone on paper shipped 
in from British Columbia, while over-mature pulp timber is 
rotting in the Alaska forests; that the Alaska coal leasing 
law, passed in 1914, has, after more than seven years’ 
trial, proven impractical and a positive bar to coal mine 
development; that the oil leasing law, after two years’ trial, 
as yet promises no definite results; that so far it has been 
impossible to interest the necessary capital in paper manu- 
facture upon the timber sales contract offered by the Govern- 
ment; that the salmon fisheries of Alaska, undoubtedly the 
richest fisheries in the world, are being depleted under the 
incompetent management of a Government bureau in Wash- 
ington, more than 4,000 miles away, while the Alaska legis- 
lature has no power whatever to protect that great resource; 
that Alaska is autocratically governed, as to its natural 
resources, by thirty-eight federal bureaus with conflicting 
and interlocking powers, all directed from Washington, and 
in most cases by men who have little or no knowledge of 
Alaska, which bureaus are responsible to seven different 
cabinet officers, and are in no manner coordinated to work 
in harmony, but, on the contrary, are in many cases jealous 
of each other’s authority, all of which results in most inter- 
minable confusion, endless red tape and forbidding delays; and 


WHEREAS, the effect of all of this has been to drive from 
Alaska to more attractive fields the small pioneer operator, 
upon whom real pioneer development always depends, and the 
tendency is more and more each year to a monopoly of the 
rich resources by large corporate interests with ample capi- 
tal, who are familiar with such resources and financially 
equipped to take advantage of the same, without that Gov- 
ernment encouragement so necessary to the small pioneer 
operators; and 

WHEREAS, these conditions in Alaska result entirely from 
the radical change in that liberal public land policy which 
gave the United States the greatest development in history 
through the individual effort and initiative of its pioneer citi- 
zens; that this change was prompted by a misguided policy 
of so-called conservation which sought to prevent the domi- 
nation of Alaskan resources by large interests, but its results 
thus far have tended and now tend to a greater monopoly by 
large interests in Alaska than was ever known in the develop- 
ment of the state, and which bids fair, if continued, to place 
each large resource of Alaska in a monopoly similar to that 
enjoyed in the last century by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Russian-America Company. 

Therefore, it is by the Northwest Mining Association at its 
annual convention unanimously 

RESOLVED, That we heartily indorse in princple the 
proposal made by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Governor of Alaska and their several predecessors, and em- 
bodied in bills introduced in Congress by Chairman Curry of 
the House Committee on Territories and by Senator New, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories, to the end 
that the several bureaus in Washington having to deal with 
the natural resources of Alaska be coordinated and united, in 
so far as their Alaska activities are concerned, under one 
responsible head, preferably the Secretary of the Interior, 
with an authorized representative resident in Alaska; and we 
also urge early legislation by the Congress for a return in 
Alaska to that liberal public land policy which has been so 
successful in the great West, both in the United States and 
Canada, by the encouragement it gave to individual initiative 
and pioneer effort, and by which policy only can Alaska be 
developed into a land of homes and encouraged by the ties of 
ownership and personal interest. 
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METAL MINE FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


By CoNIBEAR 
Inspector Department of Safety, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 


HE MEN WHO are in charge of the fire-fighting 

equipment of metal mines appreciate that the 

safety of life and property would be more assured 
if the equipment were standardized and fire-fighters 
were given a standardized course of training. It is the 
concensus of opinion, however, that, as the importance of 
maintaining fire-fighting appliances is not recognized by 
many operators, there is more urgent need at the present 
time to direct effort to overcome the apparent indiffer- 
ence to provide adequate equipment than to attempt 
standardization. 

The amount of fire-fighting equipment that should be 
maintained at the average metal 
mine is not so extensive that the 
costs of purchase and annual main- 
tenance are prohibitive, even for a 
small mine; nor should much diffi- 
culty be encountered in reaching 
an agreement upon standardization 
within reasonable limits. Because 
many mines have been worked for 
years without having a mine fire, a 
feeling of complacency as to the 
danger of fire underground often 
exists in the minds of the operators, 
although their feelings are exactly 
the opposite in regard to the fire 
risks of residences, business blocks, 
ete. Fire-proof construction in the 
shafts, shaft stations, pump houses 
and main haulage drifts of a mod- 
ern mine also tends to strengthen 
this feeling of security, and the 
annual expenditure that is neces- 
sary to maintain equipment and 
trained men may be thought by 
some to represent a higher insur- 
ance rate than is justified by the 
danger involved, and thus account 
for the lack of preparedness which 
prevails at many mines, 

Underground fire hazard ean be 
partly reduced by fire-proof con- 
struction, but any small quantity 
of combustible material, if ignited, may cause the 
loss of many lives and much property, and few indeed 
are the mines that are always entirely free from this 
danger. Then, too, the fact that ore-deposits at shallow 
depths are disappearing and that deep mines are being 
developed increases danger from fire. Great depth usually 
causes a crushing of the rock associated with the ore, 
which in many mines demands a large quantity of tim- 
ber, and in others may be the origin of fire, due to the 
presence of combustible material or elements, which are 
ignited by the heat generated by the crumbling and 
crushing of the rock. In deep mines a rapid exit to sur- 
face by climbing is not possible, and the miners’ lives 
may depend upon the time it takes to hoist all under- 
ground employes to surface. It is therefore reasonable 
to assert that a mine operator has not done everything 
in his power to make his mine safe, if he has neglected 
to provide fire-fighting appliances. Surely in these days 
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of nation-wide effort to avoid injury and death no oper- 
ator can afford to risk having a favorable accident ree- 
ord of many years spoiled by a heavy loss of life and 
property, such as might result in a few hours if a fire 
should oeeur and no fire-fighting equipment had been 
provided to meet the emergency. 

When fire breaks out in a mine and men are known 
to be in danger, an attempt is made immediately to get 
them to a place of safety, and rescue crews must enter 
a danger zone, the limits of which probably are not 
known. When this disaster occurs, there should be 
readily available self-contained oxygen apparatus and 
crews of trained men, for these 
are most valuable when fire is first 
diseovered, and it is then that the 
most effective work can be accom- 
plished in saving life and in ex- 
tinguishing or sealing off a fire 
near its origin. This apparatus is _ 
an essential part of mine fire-fight- 
ing equipment, because without it 
the irrespirable gases: formed by 
mine fires cannot be safely pene- 
trated. 

A fire-fighting squad, entering a 
mine, should consist of five mem- 
bers. To equip such a crew and 
also to be in a position to use the 
apparatus until accessories can be 
obtained from elsewhere, it is 
necessary to have the following ap- 
plianees. 

5 sets of oxygen rescue ap- 
paratus ; 

extra cylinders 
same ; 

portable electric lamps; 

4 or more large eylinders of 
oxygen ; 

1 high-pressure pump for load- 
ing small eylinders; 

A supply of ecaustie soda; 

Extra goggles, rubber parts, 
ete. 

To provide a mine reseue station with this equipment 
costs approximately $2,200, basing the estimate on 1920 
prices of one type of apparatus, which is fairly repre- 
sentative of the average price of the various types of 
machines now being used. 


for the 
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Fire-fighters must train at regular and frequent inter- 
vals if they are to be efficient. One metal mining ecom- 
pany, that has had twenty-five sets of apparatus 
since 1911, requires at each of its mines monthly a four- 
hour practice of five men consisting of two hours of 
work in smoke or noxious atmospheres and two hours of 
study of apparatus and special instruction. The cost of 
oxygen and potash and the wages of the men, exclusive 
of instruetor, amount to about $15 monthly for a crew 
of five men. The average annual cost of keeping appa- 
ratus in good condition for ten years has been $10 per 
machine. A mine reseue station of five sets of appa- 
ratus and aceessories and trained men ean be main- 
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tained, therefore, at an annual cost of $230. If a safety 
engineer is not employed to supervise the instruction of 
the men and to look after the equipment, these duties 
may be delegated either to the mining engineer or the 
mine mechanic, as supplementary to his regular work. 

Chemical fire extinguishers can be used effectively in 
attacking a fire in an. incipient stage, and to meet this 
condition it is essential that they be kept at the shaft 
collar, in shaft stations, pump-rooms and in dry, tim- 
bered drifts, distant from the shaft. Recent experi- 
ments made by the Bureau of Mines have proven that 
care must be observed in using extinguishers of the ear- 
bon tetrachloride type, as the liquids, when applied to 
fire, produce poisonous gases, which may be dangerous, 
if held in closely confined spaces, where the user cannot 
escape breathing the fumes. 

Water Supply 

When fire has made fair progress in penetrating a 
timber gob, a supply of water under pressure is usually 
found to be the best equipment for a successful fight. 
It can be obtained by converting the air line into a water 
line, either by tapping the discharge column, if water is 
pumped to surface, or by connecting it with the surface 
supply of water. A stop-valve should be put in the air 
line at each plat, in order to direct the flow of water 
where it may be needed, and safety-valves should be also 
installed to take care of the excess pressure that may 
exist, and thus avoid a possible break in the air line. In 
a mine where water is used in the operation of rock- 
drills, a supply of water is furnished. If these sources 
of supply do not exist, a large water tank, mounted on a 
truck, together with a reel of small hose and pipe fittings 
to connect with the air-line for pressure, will be found 
valuable appliances. Hose and accessories should also 
be kept underground, the amount depending entirely 
upon the conditions existing in the mine, such as the 
number of levels, distance between levels, location of 
water-line, ete. 


CONTROL OF VENTILATION 

Most mines have two or more outlets to surface and 
control of the air currents can be governed by the use 
of doors and fans. In dry, heavily timbered mines the 
volume of air and the direction in which it travels are 
of great importance, as affecting the conditions under 
which fire-fighters must work. Many miners depend on 
natural ventilation for supplying air underground and 
the direction of the air-current varies with atmospheric 
changes, depending upon the season of the year. If the 
main working shaft of a mine is downeast, in the event of 
a fire underground, the miners can retreat to shaft sta- 
tions into good air and fire-fighters can approach the fire 
zone most advantageously. Fire doors should be placed 
at shaft stations, on different levels, and at other suit- 
able points, and mechanical ventilation should be pro- 
vided, so that the continuity of the air current in a defi- 
nite direction can be assured. Unless an exigency aris- 
ing by fire demands it, and then only when it is known 
that life will not be endangered, the direction of the air- 
current should not be changed. 

These fire-fighting appliances are applicable to practi- 
cally all metal mines, and are suggested as the minimum 
amount to be considered essential for the average mine, 
but they are not sufficient to meet the extraordinary fire 
hazards that exist in some mines. An estimate of the 
costs for furnishing water, hose and ventilating appli- 
ances is not given, as they will vary according to the size 
of the mine, source of water supply, number of openings 
t surface, ete. 

The manufacturers of the principal types of oxygen 
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apparatus now used in this country have been striving 
to produce safe and efficient machines, and in this work 
they have been given valuable assistance by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. The various types have been de- 
veloped along similar lines with respect to the main fea- 
tures, which include a breathing bag, a steel cylinder for 
oxygen and a retainer for holding an alkali to absorb 
carbon dioxide. The assembly of parts that go into one 
type of apparatus results in a form that is very dissimi- 
lar to the form of another type; for instance, in one type 
the wearer must carry the breathing bag upon his chest, 
and in another type it is worn upon his back, which is 
but one illustration of this disparity. As a consequence 
of numerous other inequalities in the details of construc- 
tion, it is impossible to transfer the parts of one type to 
another, and even more important is the fact that it is 
not advisable to send a man equipped into a fire zone 
with apparatus that bears little resemblance to the one 
he wore when he was trained and qualified as a rescue 
man. To cope successfully with the perils that have been 
met in fighting underground fires each member of a res- 
cue crew must conform to the highest standard of effi- 
ciency possible, and it is obvious that if one or more 
members fail to qualify, because of physical disability, 
mental inaptitude, or lack of familiarity with the mecha- 
nism of the apparatus, then the effectiveness of the crew 
as a fire-fighting unit is demoralized, and the probability 
is that its usefulness will be entirely destroyed. 
APPEAL NEVER UNHEEDED 

When life and property are endangered by fire, re- 
gardless of what mine it may occur in, even though no 
preparation has been made by the operator to meet the 
exigency, an appeal for assistance is never unheeded. 
But there is no excuse for a mine operator not to have 
in his employ trained rescue men to work in conjunction 
with men from other mines, if for no other reason than 
the fact that men, who know the workings of a mine, 
will be found invaluable in rescue work to men entering 
the mine for the first time. Every mine operator is 
given an opportunity at reasonable intervals to have a 
number of his employes trained in mine rescue work 
under the direction of the Bureau of Mines, which main- 
tains ten rescue cars, five rescue trucks, and eight safety 
stations, equipped with 300 or more complete sets of 
apparatus and distributed throughout the mining dis- 
tricts of the United States. If oxygen rescue apparatus 
were standardized to the extent that rescue men, who 
had been given a standard course of training, could use 
the various types without unlike minor features being 
detrimental to safe and efficient work, the advantage 
would be that the entire equipment and all the trained 
men of a district would be available as fighting units for 
each and every mine in that district. It is true that 
many large companies have sufficient equipment and 
organized crews to fight successfully underground fires 
without help from other operators; but the industry 
would sustain less loss, when trained men go from one 


mine to another, if equipment and training had been 
standardized. 


MENACE IN CONNECTING MINES 
It is not an unusual condition to find different com- 
panies operating contiguous mines, in which there are 


underground connections, either through drifts or 


stopes, or by a subsidence of the surface at their bound- 
ary line. A fire in one mine is a menace to the other 
and, though it should fail to extend across the boundary, 
a large volume of smoke and gas penetrating into its 
levels and stopes would carry danger and cause cessation 
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of work. Unpreparedness to fight fire in one mine in- 
creases the fire hazards of both mines, but life and prop- 
erty are safer, if each is equipped with standard fire- 
fighting appliances. The situation then becomes similar 
to that existing in a large mine, which has two or more 
hoisting shafts and is amply equipped successfully to 
fight an underground fire. 

A large company possessing mines, that are either 
grouped in close proximity or scattered over a wide ter- 
ritory, finds it expedient to use standard-size skip and 
cage compartments, standard cars, track gage, ete. They 
represent economy in the maintenance of equipment and 
efficiency in mine operations, and for the same reasons 
it is desirable to standardize mine fire-fighting appli- 
ances. Furthermore, there is an additional incentive, 
which should appeal alike to the operator of a small mine 
and to the operator of many mines, namely, an oppor- 
tunity for united effort to provide greater security for 
men who often are unable to help themselves in time of 
fire. No stronger argument can be advanced for recom- 
mending the standardization of fire-fighting appliances 
than its humanitarian value, which is worthy of the 
serious consideration of all who are responsible in any 
way for the safety of the men working in the mines. 


ACCIDENT RATES FOR MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
Tess SAFEST braneh of the varied mineral indus- 


tries in which to work would appear to be the sand- 

stone and bluestone quarries, according to data of 
the comparative accident rates for all divisions of these 
industries compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Mines for the year 1920. The lowest fatality rate was 
found to be for this class of quarries, which employ a 
relatively small number of men and in which all work is 
done in daylight, free from many dangers that are in- 
herent in underground mining. For the same year, the 
highest fatality rate was that for gold, silver, and mis- 
cellaneous metal mines, a group that ineludes all metal 
mines except those producing copper and iron and those 
in the Mississippi Valley that produce lead and zine. 

No reports of non-fatal accidents at coal mines are re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Mines, but for all other branches 
of the mineral industry the highest injury rate was that 
for the lead and zine mines of the Mississippi Valley, 
while the lowest was that for marble quarries. 

Since the enactment of compensation laws by nearly 
all of the states, increased importance attaches to the 
accuracy and completeness of the statistical publications 
on industrial accidents. The insurance premiums that 
operators of metallurgical plants, mines, and quarries 
have to pay are determined largely from a study of sta- 
tistical reports relating to aecidents in these industries. 
It is highly advisable, therefore, that full and accurate 
data concerning accidents be reported promptly by 
operators, not only to aid in the study and prevention of 
such accidents, but also to assist state compensation com- 
missions and other insurance bodies in establishing pre- 
mium rates that will be fair and equitable. 

As the practical usefulness of statistical reports are 
increased or diminished by the promptness or tardiness 
with which the figures are published, the Bureau of 
Mines hopes that its annual inquiries relating to acci- 
dents may be filled out by all operators and returned 
promptly, in order that the value of the reports of the 
Bureau on this subject may not be diminished by any 
unnecessary delay in their publication. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE COMMENT 
ON 


STANDARDIZATION IN THE MINING 
INDUSTRY 


nection with its work on the standardization of 

mining methods, practice and equipment and 
in conjunection with a series of articles which are 
appearing monthly in the MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL announces that it will be glad to receive 
from readers of the Journal short comments, sug- 
gestions or criticisms on the work of the Standard- 
ization Division. 

This correspondence will be published monthly in 
these columns, a portion of the publication being 
devoted exclusively to this comment. Members of 
the national organization are requested to address 
their communications direct to the headquarters, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


TT: AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS in con- 


Two communications are presented this month, bear- 
ing comments upon the article by William Daly, chair- 
man of the committee on underground transportation 
standardization of the Standardization Division, which 
appeared in the March issue of the Mrintne Coneress 


JOURNAL. 


P. G. Beckett Points to Dangers 
Of Overstandardization 


The following comment on Mr. Daly’s article is made 


by P. G. Beckett, general manager. Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration : 


R. DALY’S instructive paper on “Standardizing Under- 

ground Transportation in Metal Mines” calls attention 
to the endless variety in design of transportation equipment 
and practice. 

Standardization must be looked at in a broad way, as there 
are dangers in over-standardization just as there are in 
under-standardization. 

The whole question appears to be largely one of eliminating 
wasteful practices and eccentricities; standardizing equip- 
ment and certain methods in each mine or group of mines 
under one management; the avoidance of expense connected 
with unnecessarily numerous and complicated types; the pro- 
motion of competition in the manufacture of certain designs 
and the reduction in cost of manufacturing and operation. 

In other words, good practice under differing conditions 

rather than general metal mine standardization. 

No doubt the present American Mining Congress investiga- 
tion into Metal Mine Standardization will develop standard 
methods and equipment that will typify good mining practice 
under different conditions and permit a new mine starting 
operations, and an old one wishing to change, to benefit by the 
experience of others. In this lies the apparent advantages of 
the movement rather than in the hope of universal standard- 
ization in the metal mines now being worked. 

And while the benefit of restricting types so far as differ- 
ing mine conditions will permit is quite apparent, it must be 
kept in mind that a change in one detail of construction will 
result in many others. 

The track gauge affects car and locomotive design, the size 
of the drift and even that of the cage and shaft. The ques- 
tion must be taken up as a whole and not piece-meal. 

The most suitable track grade and the proper size of a car 
for hand-tramming can be determined by experiment with 
scales to measure car and track resistance. The hand- 
trammed car should be as large as one man can handle effec- 
tively. Except under extraordinary conditions, two men 
should not be required. They should have roller- bearing 
axles or wheels and should be built as lightly as possible, 
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although of rugged construction. Any weight subtracted 
from the car can be added to the effective load. : 

Cast steel wheels of special material instead of cast iron 
may reduce the weight of the car from 80 to 100 pounds. 
Simplicity of design is important, as the latches, hinges, turn- 
tables and other details cause a large part of the repairs. 

Within limits of a few inches, the height of the cars is not 
of controlling importance. In few mines are more than 15 
percent to 20 percent of the cars filled by hand-shoveling and 
even then it is possible that the advantage of a very low car 
is over-estimated. 

It is often found convenient to haul hand-trammed cars 
in a train that a car dumping to one side, which does not have 
to be uncoupled at the chute, is preferable. In this case, the 
track gauge affects the dumping angle. 

A wider range in capacity is permissible in a car for 
strictly power haulage. The weight and cost per ton of ca- 
pacity is less in larger cars and certain operating costs are 
often reduced as well. The size is limited by the section of 
the drifts and curvature of the track. There is a need for at 
least two sizes—the smaller would be used where the traffic 
is not dense when it would not pay to drive very large head- 
ings to accommodate large cars. 

It may not be advisable to fix upon one car between 2% 
and 5 tons in capacity, but at any rate, the design can be so 
standardized that there will be less variety in construction, 
which will reduce construction costs. 

The larger sizes up to ten tons or even more are only 
needed when great quantities of material are to be trans- 
ported, and greater expense for installation is justified. Such 
cars approach steel railway construction in design. 

For the same reasons, two sizes of locomotives may be 
found necessary, although in particular cases, two or even 
three small locomotives may be connected together and oper- 
ated by a single control. By limiting track gauges to two, 
locomotive design will be greatly simplified. Storage battery 
locomotives for gathering or other miscellaneous work have 
great possibilities and deserve attention. They may be con- 
structed so that various types of batteries can be used with- 
out change of design. 

The weight of rail and spacing of ties is dependent upon 
the moving load and the character of ballast. A lighter rail 
and wider spacing of ties is permissible when the track is 
well drained and the ballast material good. The principles 
which have been established by experience in railway service 
may be drawn on in proportioning rails and ties. They can 
easily be made applicable to mine work. All rails of the 
same weight should have standard punching and it would be 
very convenient if special sections could be adopted which 
would also standardize coupling bars and bolts. 


George E. Collins Cites Factors Which Must Be 
Considered 

The light of a long experience in handling mining 
problems is embodied in the following comments on 
underground transportation standardization, made by 
George E. Collins, mining engineer, Denver, Colo., Gov- 
ernor, Colorado Chapter, American Mining Congress 
for Colorado: 


DO NOT think it is possible, or desirable, to adopt a single 

type of car for underground hand-tramming, for it may be 
necessary to use a low-hung car where the roof is necessarily 
low, and a long narrow car for narrow veins, in which the 
nature of the walls makes it undesirable to break them. 
Moreover, the car must be varied according to the width of 
dumping, i. e., by hand, tipple, ete. Hand-trammed cars, if 
to be run in cages, must be short, and if to be trammed 
through narrow drifts long in relation to capacity. 

Nevertheless, the present diversity of gauge and capacity 
is unnecessarily great and should be reduced. 

Size of ties often depends on the material most cheaply 
available in the locality. For a given size of tie and weight 
of load, the spacing of the ties should be standardized. Many 
of the spacings mentioned by Mr. Daly seem to me too far 
apart. The dimensions of drifts can not be standardized, 
except for similar types of deposit; but I can see no valid 
reason for diversity of grade. 

It should be possible to come nearer to a single standard 
for motor-hauled cars, for where the nature or capacity of a 
mine permits of motor hauling, the limiting conditions are 
usually mechanical rather than those set by mining require- 
ments. The design of car will, however, depend on the dump- 
ing system, whether side, end, bottom, or rotary dump. 

Weight of locomotive obviously must vary with the load 
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and therefore with the tonnage to be hauled. But there does 
not seem to be any necessity for so many different sizes. 

I confess to some surprise at the number of different grades 
Mr. Daly finds in use. When I was a boy (in England), I 
remember being told that % inch per fm. (say 0.7 percent) 
was the proper grade for hand tramming; and % percent for 
tramming by horse. My impression is that these were nearly 
universal at that time. 


PERMANENT CONCILIATOR FOR COAL 
LABOR TROUBLES MAY BE NAMED 


UT OF the unsettled labor conditions of the coal 

industry will likely arise a plan under which a 

specialist in coal labor matters will hold a perma- 
nent place in the Bureau of Conciliation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This would be a certainty had Congress 
granted the bureau funds equal to its estimates for the 
coming year. It is believed, however, that even with the 
curtailed appropriations, Secretary Davis will appoint 
two or three labor specialists for as many of the major 
industries, one of which, and probably the first, will be 
the coal industry. In this event it is highly probable 
that Hymel Davis, who has been handling the coal situa- 
tion under the supervision of the Secretary, will be ap- 
pointed to the post of permanent labor conciliator for 
the coal industry. 

The bureau asked Congress to appropriate $250,000 
for its work during the coming fiscal year. This amount 
would have permitted the appointment of at least twelve 
key men to follow the labor affairs of as many basic in- 
dustries. Appropriations of only $175,000 were granted 
the bureau, however, and the Secretary’s plan must be 
curtailed in accordance. It is stated that the bureau can 
afford to give up a small amount of this for the special 
conciliatory work, however, since expenditures under the 
present machinery are not likely to amount above 
$150,000 during the coming fiseal year. 

In discussing the plan, Secretary Davis declared that 
the Department is ‘‘going to go ahead and build up this 
proposition. If the government had a key man, whose 
business it was to follow the coal industry the year 
around and know everything that is going on in the coal 
field, we would know just how to handle a situation such 
as has come before us in the several weeks preceding ex- 
piration of the coal wage agreements this year,’’ he said. 

“Tf you had thirty-two key men in the thirty-two basic 
industries, such as coal, transportation, textiles, and so 
on, you would know just what to do in ease of threat- 
ened industrial conflict. 

‘Instead of having a government commission to han- 
dle all labor disputes, you would have this group of 
thirty-two key men forming such a commission. If you 
wanted a board to take up the coal situation, you would 
have the coal man as chairman. If it were a commission 
of three, the transportation and textile men might be the 
other two. You could expand the board to inelude as 
many men as you wanted, up to the total number of 
specialized conciliators. 

‘‘The President has approved my idea of naming these 
key men, and with the funds that Congress has appro- 
th we are going ahead with the first phases of the 
plan. 


Tax Ruling— The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
granted to domestic corporations an extension of time to 
and ineluding June 15, 1922, in which to file returns for 
the fiscal year ended January 31, 1922, and the fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1922. This extension is eon- 
ditional upon the filing of tentative returns in the two 
latter cases before April 15 and May 15, respectively. 


ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL CHAPTERS TO INCREASE 
SAFETY IN MINING OPERATIONS 


ERALDED as one of the greatest single steps 

made in the history of the mining industry of the 

United States toward securing general interest 
among miners in first-aid and safety work, organization 
of a local chapter system of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety 
Association was effected when members of that body met 
in Washington, March 6, to receive the report of the 
committee which has been engaged since last October in 
drafting a plan for forming branches of the parent or- 
ganization in hundreds of mining camps throughout the 
country. 

The suggestions of the committee, approved in their 
entirety by the meeting, provide a means for perpetuat- 
ing the work of the Bureau of Mines in first-aid and 
mine-rescue instruction, and furnish, in each chapter to 
be established, a vehicle for further and more in- 
tensive instruction beyond that which the travel- 
ing representatives of the Bureau of Mines 
are able to offer. 

The chapters will be organized in 
mining communities through the ' 
assistance of Bureau of Mines em- 
ployes who, after they have fin- 
ished their regular training work 
in such communities, will initi- 
ate the formation of the chap- 
ters, lending their assistance to 
further organization work. 
Present existing local 
safety societies, of which 
the Bureau has a list of 75 
or more, are to be solicited 
to become member chap- 
ters of the association. 

The organization plans 
are expected to result in 


eral hundred chapters dur- 
ing the coming year. Offi- 
cials in charge of the work expect that by the time of the 
next annual meeting of the association a tangible con- 
ception shall be available as to future possibilities of ex- 
pansion in number of chapters and as to value of their 
work. 

One of the most important activities to be undertaken 
by the individual chapters will be the first-aid classes to 
be organized for the purpose of training members who 
have not completed the course of first-aid instruction 
set forth in the Bureau of Mines manual. For those 
who have completed this course, classes are to be organ- 
ized for regular additional practice in first aid, as will 
also classes in mine rescue where breathing apparatus 
and facilities are available. Such training and retrain- 
ing ordinarily will be done under the direction of the 
mining company owning the apparatus. 

Accident prevention and improvement of health con- 
ditions are to be sought through the following means: 

1. Study at chapter meetings and in homes of miners 
of safety and health data cireularized by governmental 
agencies. 

2. Study of data submitted by local chapters to the 
Holmes Association and thence redistributed for the 
benefit of all chapters. 

3. Exhibition at chapter meeting of suitable films dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Public Health 
Service, American Red Cross, ete. 

4, Lectures relating to accident prevention and health 


Practical instruction in mine rescue and first aid methods will ,. Gianni ill <n amie 
; - form the chief activity of local chapters of the Joseph A. "0M om with a es 
the establishment of sev- Holmes Safety Association which are to be organized under Mum $25 quarterly. Chap- 


a broad plan recently adopted 


by safety and educational directors of the chapter and 
other authorities, with such lectures to be supplemented 
by addresses by traveling representatives of the associa- 
tion if such action is warranted by sufficient growth of 
the organization. 

5. Study for the purpose of acquiring familiarity with 
provisions of state and community laws and ordnances 
relating to health and safety in mines. 

Promotion of educational activities is to be sought 
through the agencies utilized for safety and health in- 
struction, and also through cooperation with federal, 
state and loeal voeational agencies. The educational 
work will inelude furnishing of knowledge of the prop- 
erties and detection of mine gases, mine ventilation and 
timbering, as well as other mining principles with rela- 
tion to safe and dangerous 
mining practices. 

It is planned to make 
the dues to the association 
from the loeal chapters as 
small a burden as possible, 
commensurate with service 
to be rendered to chapters. 
The committee’s recom- 
mendation in this respect 
are that a charter fee of 
$10 be charged all chap- 
ters. Quarterly dues for 
chapters having 25 mem- 
bers or less are to be $2.50. 
Chapters having more than 
25 members are to pay an 
additional $1.25 quarterly 
for each additional 25 
members or major frae- 


ters organized before the 
March, 1923, annual meet- 
ing of the Holmes Association are to have a remission 
of annual dues for the year March, 1922, to March, 1923. 

The committee gave detailed consideration to avoid- 
anee of any duplication by chapters of mine safety work 
of organizations now working in the mine safety field. 
Those in charge believe that under the adopted plan of 
organization and constitution there will be no real dupli- 
cation of the present work of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Ameriean Red Cross, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, American Museum of Safety, 
State Mine Inspection Services, insurance companies, or 
of mining companies. 

Wherever such organization as the National Safety 
Council of the American Red Cross have acted, local 
sections in a community devoting attention to accident 
prevention and betterment of health conditions in a com- 
munity, a local chapter of the Holmes Association would 
interest only the members of such organizations who are 
interested in safety in mining and metallurgical opera- 
tion. Membership by such persons in both organizations 
will promote cooperative work between the two and 
therefore contribute to the successful operation of each, 
say those in charge. 

Prior to actual assemblage of the committee much in- 
formation was gathered in efforts to secure an idea of 
how the chapter plan was viewed by the mining publie 
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and particularly by various unattached safety societies 
now existing in mining communities. Information thus 
obtained showed conclusively that the general reaction 
throughout the mining industry is highly favorable. 

Actual organization of chapters has not yet been 
started, as the committee felt that a definite plan of 
operation should be formulated and presented to the 
association before this was attempted. The Bureau of 
Mines is now ready to issue instructions to its ten safety 
stations and ten safety cars throughout the United States 
to actively promote the organization of chapters in com- 
munities with which they come in contact, with due care 
being taken not to encourage the formation of a chapter 
in any community unless there is reasonable prospects 
through the support of miners, mine operators and 
others of maintaining a successful chapter. 

The association’s local safety chapter committee is 
composed of the following members: J. W. Reed, rep- 
resenting the association as a whole; B. F. Tillson, 
National Safety Council; James Lord, United Mine 
Workers’ of America; J. F. Callbreath, American Min- 
ing Congress; J. D Morrow, National Coal Operators’. 
Association, and F. J. Bailey, the Bureau of Mines. 

Approval has been given by the association to the 
committee recommendations proposing that medals of 
honor be awarded to five men who especially distin- 
guished themselves by bravery in rescue work follow- 
ing mine disasters. More than forty such awards have 
been made by the association since its organization. 

W. H. Martin was awarded the medal for his efforts 
to save a fellow workman after an explosion in the Par- 
rish mine of the Railway Fuel Company, Parrish, Ala., 
November 23, 1920. 

A. W. Spring, who never before had been in a mine 
until he went underground to establish a first-aid sta- 
tion following an explosion in the North mine of the 
Franklin Coal & Coke Company, Royalton, Ill., October 
27, 1914, was awarded the medal in recognition of his 
services which were deemed directly responsible for the 
saving of several lives. 

James Murphy, Girard, Kansas, and William Ander- 
son, Frontenac, Kansas, each have received the award for 
their work in a mine of the Jackson-Walker Coal & 
Mining Company, November 2, 1918, when they worked 
in the afterdamp and saved the lives of four air-traped 
miners. 

A posthumous award was made in the case of James 
Hudson, who lost his life in efforts to save a fellow 
workman following an explosion in the Black Diamond 
No. 2 mine of the Pacific Coast Coal Company, Black 
Diamond, Washington, July 20, 1920. 


BUREAU OF MINES officials recently were ae- 
quainted with a unique example of the value of first-aid 
treatment instruction which that agency plans to earry 
forward more extensively than ever before in cooperation 
with the proposed local chapters of the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association. 

Knowledge of first-aid methods obtained from his 
father, who was instructed by field representatives of 
the Bureau of Mines, enabled Howard Henry, eleven 
years old, of Belleville, Ill., to save the life of his younger 
brother, when the latter was struck by a train on the 
Illinois Central tracks near their home. The boy’s arm 
was badly crushed. Howard carried him to a nearby 
house and directed a neighbor in the making and appli- 
cation of a tourniquet. 
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OIL AND GAS ROYALTIES IN 1921 TOTALED 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


OYALTIES accruing from the production of oil 
R= gas on government-owned lands in the West 

under the terms of the Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920, brought over two million dollars into the United 
States Treasury in the calendar year 1921, states A. W. 
Ambrose, chief petroleum technologist of the Bureau of 
Mines, in his annual report to the director of the Bureau. 
More than 6,000 permits for prospecting for oil and gas 
have been issued by the General Land Office, while 267 
leases have been granted for producing oil and gas 
properties. 

A statistical statement, summarizing the result of 
approximately 80 percent of all reports of production in 
1921, shows a total of 8,641,159 barrels of oil produced 
on government-owned lands. Of this, 5,113,073 barrels 
are credited to Wyoming; 2,923,592 to California; 
600,153 to Montana; and 4,340 to Louisiana. Produe- 
tion of natural gas amounted to 3,856,618,000 cubie feet, 
of which 3,665,036,000 is credited to Wyoming and 
191,582,000 to California. Casinghead gasoline produe- 
tion amounted to 1,918,722 gallons, Wyoming producing 
1,457,177 gallons and California 344,929 gallons. 

The government receives royalties on all petroleum 
and natural gas and their products sold from govern- 
ment lands. The minimum oil royalty rate of 5 percent 
is that for land leased as a reward for discovery. Most 
of the leases have been awarded under a sliding seale of 
royalties ranging from 1214 to 25 percent. Natural gas 
royalties charged by the government range from 1214 to 
16 2/3 percent. The rate on casinghead gasoline is 
16 2/3 percent of the value of the gasoline extracted 
from the gas produced and sold. 

Under the terms of the Leasing Act, the supervision of 
coal, oil shale, sodium, phosphate and oil and gas de- 
veloping operations on the public lands is entrusted to 
the Bureau of Mines. Oil and gas operations constitute 
by far the greatest part of the Bureau’s activities in this 
connection. Offices for the conduct of this work have 
been established at Denver, Colo.; Casper and Salt 
Creek, Wyo.; Bakersfield and Taft, Calif.; Winnett, 
Mont.; and Shreveport, La. The supervision of develop- 
ment work on lands within the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
in California is included in the Bureau’s activities. 


POLICY ON SHALE ASSESSMENT WORK 

SSESSMENT WORK on oil shale claims is neces- 
Aw if a patent is to be held, according to the 

announced policy of the Department of the In- 
terior which puts to rest reports that the work was not 
essential to maintenance of such a title. This policy is 
outlined in a recent communication written by William 
Spry, Commissioner of the General Land Office. Quot- 
ing the leasing act to show that deposits of oil shale are 
specifically mentioned as coming under the provisions 
for assessment work, he adds: 

‘*Failure to perform the annual assessment work upon 
an oil shale placer, otherwise valid, would constitute a 
non-compliance with the mining laws, and the lands 
within such claim would become publie lands, but, in 
case of an adverse claimant, the leasing act would inter- 
vene, and render the lands and the deposits occurring 
thereon, subject to its provisions, so that the original 
locator could not cure the effects of the failure to per- 
form the annual assessment work by resumption of the 
work, and should patent proceedings be instituted for a 
claim so forfeited, it would be the duty of the depart- 
ment to deny patent therefor.’’ 
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A FEW SIDELIGHTS ON THE FEDERAL TAX 
ADMINISTRATION 


By McK. W. Krizeu 


of 1921 is no easy one for the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue. In the administration of the new law, 
and in the disposition of cases which have accumulated 
under previous laws, many difficult problems have to be 
solved. The new regulations (Regulations 62), just pub- 
lished, do not afford substantial relief from the intricate 
procedure which heretofore has prevented prompt de- 
termination of tax liability and early settlement of war- 
time cases. Instead, the Bureau must interpret and en- 
force many new provisions of law, and the taxpayer must 
burden his already overtaxed memory with additional 
rules and regulations which must be observed in making 
returns of income to the Federal government and in 
securing proper consideration of any claim which may 
arise in the adjustment of his taxes. 


Te: TASK of functioning under the Revenue Act 


Previous Laws CoMPLIcATED 


Previous revenue laws were complicated, and the pres- 
ent law affords no substantial simplification, although 
several groping steps were taken in the right direction. 
Where a law is complicated, its administration is certain 
to involve difficulties. To meet the difficulties presented 
in the administration of the Federal income and excess 
profits tax provisions of the law, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has endeavored to develop in his de- 
partment experts or specialists in each branch of indus- 
trial activity and its subdivisions in order to assure tax- 
payers of proper consideration and at the same time to 
guard the government against imposition. 

Important changes have been made under the 1921 
law in the rules relating to refund of overpayments and 
to additional assessments on account of underpayments. 
The law terms an additional assessment a ‘‘deficiency,’’ 
and prescribes the method of procedure, both for the gov- 
ernment and the taxpayer, where deficiencies are dis- 
covered. The rule fixing the time for payment of taxes 
is unchanged; but under the 1921 law interest on de- 
ficiencies begins to run at the rate of 6 percent per an- 
num from the time the tax was due instead of attaching 
thereto upon the expiration of ten days after notice and 
demand for payment by the collector as under the pre- 
vious law. However, interest on additional assessments 
under the 1918 law and prior’ acts is still computed on 
the latter basis, as Article 1001, Regulations 62, expressly 
states that the 6 percent interest as imposed by the 1921 
law ‘‘does not attach to deficiencies discovered under 
acts prior thereto.’’ In eases arising under the present 
law where the time for payment of the tax or any in- 
stallment thereof is postponed at the request of the tax- 
payer, interest at the rate of 6 percent per annum is 
added from the original due date until paid. 

CASES OF OVERASSESSMENT 

In cases where an overassessment is disclosed through 
the audit of a return, proper adjustment will be made 
in the Bureau, a certificate of overassessment will be 
forwarded to the taxpayer, and the amount of such over- 
assessment, if already paid, will be credited against taxes 
due under any other return or refunded to the taxpayer. 
This action will be taken by the Bureau regardless of 
whether or not a claim has been filed. But a taxpayer 
shorld file a claim for refund or credit of any amount 


overpaid, where it appears that an error has been made 
in the return or in the assessment, without awaiting ac- 
tion by the Bureau, for if the claim is disputed, such 
action on the part of the taxpayer is a prerequisite to a 
suit or proceeding in the courts for the recovery of any 
internal revenue tax, penalty, or any other sum alleged 
to have been erroneously or illegally assessed or collected. 


RvuLiInG ON INTEREST 


Under the 1921 law, interest is now allowable upon the 
total amount of a refund or credit at the rate of one- 
half of one pereentum per month to the date of the al- 
lowance of the claim, as follows: (1) where such amount 
was paid under protest, interest will be allowed from the 
time of payment; (2) where paid without protest, but 
pursuant to an additional assessment, interest will be 
allowed from time of payment; (3) where paid without 
protest, and payment was not made pursuant to an addi- 
tional assessment, interest will be allowed from six 
months after the filing of the taxpayer’s claim. For 
complete information concerning the application of the 
interest provisions of the new law, the regulations should 
be carefully examined. 

Under the procedure prescribed by the regulations 
provided for the administration of the 1918 law and pre- 
vious laws, when the audit of a return disclosed addi- 
tional tax liability, the Bureau would make an assess- 
ment of the additional tax alleged to be due, the collector 
would give the taxpayer ten days’ notice and demand, 
and would proceed to collect it, unless the taxpayer, 
upon receipt of such notice and demand for payment, 
filed a claim in abatement. In nearly every instance of 
an additional assessment, claims in abatement, alleging 
some legal or equitable ground upon which relief should 
be granted, were filed; and, although the Treasury De- 
partment was not required to accept such claims, it being 
purely a matter of diseretion with the collector whether 
or not a claim in abatement should be given considera- 
tion, most of them were accepted and the collection of the 
additional tax was held up pending determination of the 
claim. At the present time there are outstanding claims 
in abatement aggregating more than $500,000,000. 


To Prevent ACCUMULATION OF CLAIMS 


In order to prevent future accumulation of claims in 
abatement, and at the same time allow the taxpayer ade- 
quate opportunity to be heard, the 1921 law provides 
that the taxpayer must be given 30 days’ notice within 
which to show cause why an additional assessment should 
not be made. The Bureau ean not levy an assessment 
until that notice is given; but once that notice has been 
given, and the taxpayer has been given an opportunity 
to be heard and to file an appeal, the Bureau ean pro- 
ceed to levy and collect the additional tax, claim in abate- 
ment thereafter is barred, and further consideration of 
the matter must be secured by filing a claim for refund 
or eredit. Apparently, the only exception to this pro- 
vision of the new law is in a case where the Commis- 
sioner believes that the collection of the amount due will 
be jeopardized by such delay, and in such case he may 
make the assessment without giving such notice or await- 
ing the conclusion of such hearing. 

Prior to the passage of the Revenue Act of 1921, the 
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Commissioner had no power to extend the time for pay- 
ment of any tax, even in cases where the granting of 
such an extension would have been advantageous to both 
the government and the taxpayer; but the La Belle Iron 
Works decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States brought forcibly to the attention of Congress the 
necessity of providing for such extension in cases where 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that 
the payment of an additional assessment or deficiency 
would result in undue hardship to the taxpayer. Fol- 
lowing the La Belle decision, which held that apprecia- 
tion of assets can not be included in invested capital, 
many companies were called upon to pay deficiencies 
resulting from the reduction of their invested capital as 
reported in their returns; and many were seriously crip- 
pled because the recent period of depression made it im- 
possible to raise the money for immediate payment. The 
Commissioner may now, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, grant an extension of time for pay- 
ment for such period as he may determine, not in excess 
of 18 months from the passage of the law (November 23, 
1921). In such eases interest on the deficiency, in lieu 
of other interest provided by law, runs at the rate of 
two-thirds of one percentum per month from the time 
such extension is granted, except where such other in- 
terest provided by law is in excess of interest at the rate 
of two-thirds of one percentum per month. The exten- 
sion will be granted only in case the taxpayer establishes 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that without such 
extension undue hardship will result. 


Metuop or DETERMINATION 


Another provision contained in the 1921 law which 
has attracted considerable attention is that which pro- 
vides a method whereby a determination by the Com- 
missioner of the amount of tax or penalty due may be- 
come finally conclusive upon the making of an agree- 
ment to that effect between the taxpayer and the Com- 
missioner ,with the approval of the Secretary. Such an 
agreement may be made where the taxpayer has 
(1) without protest paid in whole any tax or penalty, 
(2) accepted any abatement, (3) accepted any credit, 
or (4) accepted any refund, based upon a determination 
and assessment by the Commissioner. When an agree- 
ment has been entered into, the case can not be reopened 
or the Commissioner’s decision modified; and no suit, 
action, or proceeding to annul, modify, or set aside such 
determination or assessment shall be entertained by any 
court of the United States except upon a showing of 
fraud, malfeasance, or misrepresentation of fact mate- 
rially affecting the case. If the taxpayer is a corpora- 
tion, the regulations provide that a certified copy of the 
minutes of the board of directors authorizing an officer 
or officers of such corporation to enter into such agree- 
ment shall be filed with such agreement at the time of 
the execution thereof. Such agreements must be ex- 
ecuted in duplicate, one for the files of the Bureau and 
one for the taxpayer. 

Under the provisions of the present law, suit for the 
recovery of taxes or penalties can not be maintained 
until a claim for refund or credit has been made, and 
six months have elapsed from the filing of such claim, 
unless a decision thereon has been rendered within six 
months, in which case suit may be brought upon the ren- 
dition of the decision. Suit can not be brought after 
the expiration of five years from the date of the pay- 
ment of a tax, penalty, or other sum. This limitation 
does not affect any suit or proceeding instituted prior to 
the passage of the 1921 law. Suits or proceedings by 
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the government for the collection of any internal 
revenue tax can not be instituted after the expiration of 
five years from the time such tax was due, except in case 
of fraud with intent to evade tax, or willful attempt in 
any manner to defeat or evade tax. This limitation does 
not apply in eases of a failure to file a required return, 
in cases of tax due on account of amortization deducted 
by the taxpayer and later disallowed, or in cases of tax 
due on the final settlement of losses and other deductions 
tentatively allowed by the Commission pending a deter- 
mination of the exact amount deductible. The limita- 
tion of five years is now made applicable to the collec- 
tion by suit of taxes due under all income, excess-profits, 
or war-profits tax laws, as well as the Act of 1909, ex- 
cept as to suits or proceedings begun at the time of pas- 
sage of the Act of 1921. No suit for the purpose of 
restraining the assessment or collection of any taxes shall 
be maintained in any court. The term ‘‘restraining’’ is 
construed by the new regulations ‘‘in its broad, popular 
sense of hindering or impeding, as well as prohibiting 
or staying, and the provision is not limited in its appli- 
cation to suits for injunctive relief.’’ 


Expert AssISTANCE NEEDED 


It is just as necessary for a taxpayer to have expert 
assistance and technical advice under the new law as 
under previous laws. It was pointed out in an article pub- 
lished in the October, 1921, issue of the Mintna Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL that many important questions are still 
undetermined, and taxpayers are compelled, in many 
instances, to accept arbitrary settlements or to resort to 


the Federal courts for relief. “If the procedure-of the ~ 


Bureau could be changed, or the Income Tax Unit reor- 
ganized, so that taxpayers could have their tax liability 
determined without the great inconvenience and expense 
and long delays incident to the adjustment of their cases, 
there would be less complaint and criticism and less liti- 

ation, /It must be remenibered, however, that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is one of the largest admin- 
istrative organizations in the world, and the Commis- 
sioner experiences great difficulties in securing and re- 
taining qualified men, and in maintaining the high 
standard of efficiency necessary to the settlement of 
technical issues usually involved in controverted cases. 
In this respect one of the most serious handicaps has 
been the matter of salaries adequate to attract and hold 
men who measure up to the highest standard of require- 
ments; but it is worthy of note that moral failures in the 
tax administration have been few, and patience, together 
with untiring effort, may contribute to the final solution 
of many of the problems involved in the administration 
of the Federal tax laws. 


MINING COMPANY PRESENTS TAX FACTS 
IN TERSE MANNER 


ERSE PRESENTATION OF the tax history of 
a large mining enterprise directly to the public 
through the medium of daily newspapers to show 
the burden which has been saddled during recent years 
upon the back of the mining industry is the motive of 
a campaign recently inaugurated and being success- 
fully carried on by the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany. The idea in its application to the mining indus- 
try is an outgrowth of suggestions which were presented 
by a representative of that company to the tax confer- 
ence, held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Mining Congress in Chicago last year. 
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ALBERT J. NASON 
Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Illinois 


by companies directed by Albert. J. Nason, who, virtually since his advent into 

the coal trade in 1906, has been one of the outstanding figures in the bituminous 
field. His reputation is based on his introduction of enterprising methods and trad- 
ing aggressiveness. 

He is president of two of the largest. coal corporations in Illinois. One, the 
Nokomis Coal Company, has a daily output of 5,500 tons at Nokomis, Ill. This mine 
has furnished a field for experimentation, not the least of which was the pioneer 
work in developing A. C. electric current underground at 2,300 volts and carrying to 
the working face before transforming it for machine use. 

The other organization he heads, the Illinois Coal and Coke Corporation, owns 
25,000 acres of Jefferson County coal in Southern Illinois, the first unit of which this 
year will be developed to produce 7,500 tons daily. This coneern bought out of the 
Illinois holdings of the Pittsburgh Coal Company in 1920, and now is operating them 
at a greatly increased rate of production. 


Si companies i thousand aeres of coal property are controlled and operated 
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L. A. REED 


Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Wyoming 


starting with the Standard Oil Company at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1890. He 
now is a director of the Midwest Refining Company. 

He joined the forces of the Canfield Oil Company in 1900, and in 1907 went to 
Boulder, Colo., and built a refinery for the Inland Oil and Refining Company, re- 
maining with that organization until production ended in the Boulder field. 

In 1911 he went to Butler County, Pennsylvania, and erected a refinery for the 
High Grade Oil and Refining Company, which he operated until the spring of 1913, 
when he accepted the position of general superintendent of manufacturing for the 
Midwest Refining Company, then in its infancy, and superintended the construction 
and operation of its large refinery at Casper, Wyo., and also of its refineries at 
Greybull and Laramie. 


M« REED has spent thirty-two years of his life in the oil refinery business, 
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H. P. BAKER 


Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Massachusetts 


the past twenty-five years. As a member of the board of directors of the New 
Idria Quicksilver Mining Company, he serves as vice-president and general 
manager of this company, which has large properties in California and which, dur- 
ing the war and for many years prior, was the outstanding domestic producer of 
quicksilver. Mr. Baker, therefore, divides his time between California and Boston, 
the home of the executive offices of the company and where he makes his own home. 
He has long been deeply interested in the work of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and, in becoming state vice-president for the State of Massachusetts, has under- 

taken a work of further service to the industry. 


M: BAKER has been identified with gold mining and quicksilver mining for 
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JOHN M. SULLY 


Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of New Mexico 


tion with and application to problems of all types connected with mining, Mr. 

Sully occupies a notable position as one of the foremost authorities of the in- 
dustry. He now is general manager of the Chino Copper Company and vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the Gallup American Coal Company. 

Following his graduation from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1888, he was associated with a number of engineering and mining firms, securing 
valuable experience in general engineering, coal mining, railroad work and in the 
metallurgy of iron and general mineral examination work. After eight years of 
service as superintendent for mining companies in the south and middle west, Mr. 
Sully in 1901 went to California, where he soon afterward began examination for 
private parties of mines in that state and in Sonora, Mexico. In 1903 he became an 
executive of the Woodstock Iron Company, Anniston, Ala., later holding office as 
general manager of a subsidiary company. He returned to the examination of Mex- 
ican mining properties for private parties in 1906 and continued that work until 
1908, when he became associated with the Santa Rita Mining Company as consult- 
ing engineer and engineer in charge. 

He has been with the Chino Copper Company since 1909 and with the Gallup 
American Coal Company since 1917. He now is a member of the Board of Regents 
of the New Mexico State School of Mines. 


Piece with of broad experience gained through many years of close associa- 
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COLORADO. RIVER PROJECT TO 


POWER SERVICE WITH 


HE MINING INDUSTRY of the Southwest in five 
years will be drawing its power in large quantity 
from the proposed Diamond Creek project in Ari- 
zona, if forecasts of Federal Power Commission officials 
are correct. The Colorado River project, centered 
around the enormous construction plan for Boulder Can- 
yon, would be in a position to supply those mines in 
Arizona and New Mexico which it is expected will se- 
cure their power from Diamond Creek, but a number of 
factors cause experts to believe that the government 
project will not lap over into the territory which private 
capital for many years has been planning to cover. 
An application for license for the Diamond Creek 
plant now is pending before the Federal Power Com- 
mission. This fact recently was communicated to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover, who is chairman of the 
Colorado River Commission. He stated that considera- 
tion would be given to the relationship between the two 
projects during the hearings held by the Commission at 
several points in the Southwest during the month. 


APPLICATION FILED IN 1907 

The Diamond Creek application is filed in the name 
of J. A. Girand, who has been working since 1907 on 
plans for that project, which is to be backed financially, 
it is understood, by a number of large mining com- 
panies. Mr. Girand secured a preliminary permit from 
the Department of the Interior before the Federal Power 
Commission was created, this later being transferred to 
the Commission’s supervision. The Commission found 
additional field work necessary to furnish what it deemed 
sufficient data to accompany an application for license 
which Mr. Girand submitted in 1920, and accordingly 
granted another permit for twelve months, this to re- 
main in effect until July 19, 1922. 

Although the report of the board of engineers which 
investigated the feasibility of the Boulder Canyon pro- 
ject placed the mining industry of the Southwest as first 
upon the list of consumers of power which would be de- 
rived therefrom, those who have made a study of 
the situation point out that the Colorado River project 
mainly will be devoted to reclamation, with the devel- 
opment of water power coming as a secondary activity. 
Taking this into consideration, as well as the fact that 
the Diamond Creek plans have been given intensive 
study since 1907, it is not thought probable that the 
Colorado River Commission will take action other than 
to express its approval of the .private project. It is 
stated that power to be developed at Diamond Creek, 
amounting to 400,000 horsepower, will be closer to con- 
suming points than that which originates at Boulder 
Canyon. 

The speed with which the Diamond Creek project will 
be constructed also is a point which is being stressed. 
Its preliminary plans having been under consideration 
since 1907, work will start almost immediately upon the 
license being issued, since delay would mount up the 
interest on the capital in- 
volved. 

second application, 
carrying in field data 
asked for by the Commis- 
sion, following the filing of 
the first application, was 
placed before the Commis- 


SHARE MINING 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


sion a month ago, and officials of the body exercised the 
belief that action would be taken upon it as soon as the 
Colorado River Commission completed its consideration 
of the relationship between the two projects. Since the 
flow from the Boulder Canyon reservoir would not reach 
up the river to the site of the Diamond Creek, there are 
no physical objections at operation of the two plants, 
experts state. 

In diseussing the relationship of the Federal Power 
Commission to projects along the Colorado River and 
the policy which the Commission has been exercising in 
respect to those projects, O. C. Merrill, executive secre- 
tary to the Commission, says: 

‘*There are now on file before it 20 applications affect- 
ing the Colorado and its tributaries involving an aggre- 
gate of 4,500,000 primary horsepower, an amount far 
greater than has been applied for in any other river 
basin in the United States. With one exception in which 
rights had been aequired under statutes antedating the 
Federal Water Power Act, the Commission has taken no 
action upon applications affecting the Colorado River. 
It has been aware of the movement inaugurated by the 
League of the Southwest, has been in hearty accord with 
the purposes for which this league was formed, and has 
not wished by taking premature action to complicate a 
situation, which under any circumstances is bound to 
be fraught with many difficulties. 

In submitting to the Senate the report on the pro- 
posed Colorado River irrigation and power project, the 
Seeretary of the Interior recommended that the U. 8. 
government undertake through suitable legislation the 
construction of a reservoir at or near Boulder Canyon on 
the lower Colorado River, the Federal Fund to be reim- 
bursed by leasing the power privileges incident thereto. 
Under the recommendation, any state interested in this 
development would have the right at its election to con- 
tribute an equitable part of the cost of construction of 
the reservoir and receive for its contribution a propor- 
tionate share of the power at cost to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The proposal is also made 
that the Secretary of the Interior be empowered at the 
full hearing of all concerned to allow the various appli- 
cants their due proportion of the power privileges and 
to allocate the cost and benefits of the high line canal 
which it is proposed to construct from Lagoona Dam to 
the Imperial Valley. 


to Minina INDustTRY 


The proposed power development in the southwest will 
have a tremendous bearing on the mining industry of 
that section of the country, it is generally admitted, and 
especially so in Arizona, where problems connected with 
the power supplies now form one of the largest obstacles 
with which operators of that state have to deal, accord- 
ing to authorities. It is stated that the cost of produc- 
ing gold in Mohave County alone will be reduced by half 
when sufficient power for all purposes is supplied. It 
is being forecasted that 
gold-bearing ores which 
now cost from $6.50 to $7 
per ton for mining and 
milling will be put through 
the same processes in the 
future for from $3.50 to $4 
per ton. 
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SUPREME COURT REFUSES TO PASS UPON LEGALITY 
| OF INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL 


Court would pass upon the constitutionality of the 

Kansas law creating the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions were brought to earth when the country’s highest 
tribunal refused to express its attitude on the subject in 
dismissing the appeal brought before it by Alexander 
Howatt and his associates in labor unions in the Kansas 
coal fields. The court refused to make a decision upon 
the constitutionality of the industrial act because no 
questions of Federal law were involved. 

The appeal was made by the union officials from the 
Supreme Court of Kansas which had sustained rulings 
of the District Court of Crawford County, Kan- 
sas, compelling workmen to give testimony before the 
Court of Industrial Relations, and enjoining them 
against calling or causing a strike among the employes 
of mines in Crawford County. 

The decision of the Supreme Court has the effect of 
sustaining the rights of the Industrial Court to function 
as an investigative body, in addition to sending Howatt 
and his associates to jail for a year unless they are able 
to find some relief through the statutes of the State of 
Kansas. 


F vas that the United States Supreme 


TExT OF DECISION 

Chief Justice Taft, who spoke for the court in hand- 
ing down the decision, said: 

‘‘We are of opinion that in neither case is the Kansas 
law creating the so-called Court of Industrial Relations 
presented to us in such a way that, we can pass upon the 
features of that act which the plaintiffs in error insist 
violate their rights under the Federal Constitution. 

‘‘The main purpose of the act is to create an adminis- 
trative tribunal to arbitrate controversies between em- 
ployers and employes in industrial, mining and trans- 
portation businesses, declared to be affected with a pub- 
lic interest. The so-called court is not a court. It is an 
administrative board. It makes investigations into these 
industries and findings as to the conditions surrounding 
them, the wages of the workers, the return and profit to 
the employers and determines what these ought to be in 
the future, and then directs that they shall be so ear- 
ried on. 

INVESTIGATIVE Powers UPHELD 

‘They have power to apply to the Supreme Court of 
Kansas to enforce their order. That court reviews the 
findings and evidence, may take additional evidence, and 
renders a judgment and enforces it. The act thus pro- 
vides for compulsory arbitration. But it contains a pro- 
vision that if any part of the act be found invalid, the 
remainder shall stand. Even if the compulsory features 
of the law are invalid, therefore, the power to investigate 
and make findings will stand. 

‘‘Undoubtedly aside from the compulsory features, 
the law is valid. The plaintiffs in error do not, and can 
not, contend that the Kansas legislature had not power 
to provide a board to investigate industrial relations in 
certain industries and to summon witnesses, and to en- 
force their attendance through a court of general juris- 
diction. 

“As for the second case, the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas said that laying the Industrial Relations Act aside, 
the petition could be sustained on general grounds and 
that on the review of a sentence for contempt in violat- 
ing an injunction issued by a court of general jurisdic- 
tion with equity powers, neither the sufficiency of the 
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petition nor the sufficiency of the evidence to warrant 
the order of injunction can be thus collaterally attacked, 
and the only remedy of the plaintiffs in error was to 
obey the injunction, and to have its validity reviewed by 
the court issuing the injunction or an appellate court. 

‘‘These conclusions seem to us sound but whether they 
are, or are not, they do not involve any Federal ques- 
tion. Their decision does not turn on the constitution- 
ality of the Court of Industrial Relations Act. The de- 
cision of the State Court binds us. We must, therefore, 
dismiss both writs of error.”’ 


RigHT TO PREVENT STRIKE 


A unique presentation of the right of a state to insist 
upon continuity of employment in production of public 
essentials was made before the court by F. Dumont 
Smith, representing the State of Kansas. Citing a Kan- 
sas statute which forbids an engineer, under heavy pen- 
alty, to leave his engine between division points, Mr. 
Smith said: 


‘‘That engineer is chained to his throttle for the time 
being as the galley slave to his oar, but the state did not 
conscript Casey Jones and make of him first a wiper, 
then a fireman, and then an engineer. The state does 
not compel him to remain in that employment. When 
he turns his engine over to the hostler at the division 
point, he is free to quit, but when he accepts the em- 
ployment of engineer he is to an extent enlisted in a 
publie service; he accepts this as part of the burden of 
his employment, as the coal miner accepts the fact that 
he must go underground to earn his daily wage. So 
when the Kansas law forbids those engaged in these es- 
sential industries from striking, from conspiring to 
strike with the intent to cripple these industries, or 
whenever such conspiracies threaten the public peace or 
endanger the public health, this law interferes. This 
becomes, then, like the engineer’s continuance at his 
throttle, part of the burden of his employment in these 
industries. ’’ 

“‘If we are correct in assuming that production is 
more essential than distribution, then the state has the 
same right to insist upon continuity of employment in 
production as it has to insist upon continuity of em- 
ployment in distribution. Once this idea is grasped, it 
becomes clear that this law is sound.’’ 


WORLD’S PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


HE American Petroleum Institute estimates the 

world’s petroleum production in 1921 at 

759,030,000 barrels, compared with a production 

of 694,854,000 barrels reported by the U. 8S. Geological 

Survey for 1920. The indicated increase for 1921 is 
9.2 percent. 

The marketed production of the United States, as re- 
ported by the U. 8S. Geological Survey, was 469,639,000 
barrels, compared with 443,402,000 barrels in 1920, an 
increase of 5.9 percent. United States production in 
1921 was 61.9 percent of the total estimated world pro- 
duction. 

Mexico’s production in 1921 totaled 195,064,000 bar- 
rels, against 163,540,000 barrels in 1920, an increase of 
19.3 per cent. Mexico’s 1921 production was 25.7 per 
cent of the world’s estimated production. The United 
States and Mexico combined produced 87.6 percent of 
the world’s estimated production in 1921. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION OPENS DOOR TO U.S. CAPITAL 
IN FOREIGN OIL FIELDS 


MERICAN oil companies soon will find handicaps 

removed which have blocked their participation 

in the development of certain foreign oil fields, 
according to the word spoken unofficially by those closely 
in touch with a newly developing situation. 

The heavy financial burdens under which virtually 
every major nation is laboring prohibit evasion of the 
basie economic laws to be continued for long. It is this 
condition in the main that is foreing open the door to 
permit the advent of American capital for exploitation 
in foreign oil fields where previously it has found busi- 
ness thrown before it. A secondary and more subtle 
cause for the change of certain foreign policies resides in 
the atmosphere following in the wake of the recent inter- 
national conference in Washington, which has had the 
effect of casting nations into the role of industrial rela- 
tives rather than individuals. 


WeErauT oF TAXATION FELT 


Foreign companies operating under government pro- 
tection, which sometimes has been labeled as subsidiza- 
tion or ownership in fact, have come to feel the weight 
of taxation which they are called upon to shoulder by 
themselves in the absence of other capital. It is being 
pointed out that pressure rising out of this situation is 
causing the foreign governments involved to analyze 
their position in respect to admission of American money 
and ambition into the fields. Those who see a tendency 
toward increased internationalism of industry trailing 
behind the Washington conference declare they are in- 
dulging neither in false optimism nor ‘‘ Pollyanna’’ en- 
thusiasm when they forecast a revision of foreign oil 
policies. They feel that the foreign governments are in 
the position of ‘‘seeing the light’’ in realizing their in- 
ability to successfully solve their economic troubles of 
the post war period without making use of capital which 
will furnish them additional revenues and incidentals 
relief. 

The foremost indications of this shift in policy are 
being seen in situations surrounding the Northern Persia 
and Dutch East Indies fields, while the outlook in Meso- 
potamia steadily is growing better from the standpoint of 
American capital. 


Tue British View 


A forecast of this turn of events was made by Sir John 
Cadman, president of the Institution of Mining Engi- 
neers of Great Britain, when he stated, while on his 
recent visit to the United States, that ‘‘the British people 
welcome American capital; the door is open with few 
exceptions, and, where there are now restrictions, they 
soon will be removed.’’ This situation, the eminent 
British authority declares, is the result of events which 
have grown out of the war, having their inspiration in 
the efforts in American capital to develop enough oil in 
foreign fields to supplement domestie production in sup- 
plying the rapidly-inereasing demand in the United 
States. 

Outlining the British oil policy in an article appear- 
ing in the February issue of Mining and Metallurgy, Sir 
John Cadman discusses the subject in these words: 

“‘A weird picture has been drawn about Mesopotamia. 


The fact is, that the ownership of the oil deposits in 
Mesopotamia will be secured to the Arab state as a part 
of the administrative arrangements under the treaty 
mandate. Great Britain is denying the opportunity to 
all nationals, her own included, to make any superficial 
examination of these areas for commercial purposes 
until such times as she has been definitely charged as a 
mandate. 

‘*One is led to believe that the British Government is 
a great oil company, and that it has as its subsidiaries 
such companies as the Royal Dutch Shell and Anglo- 
Persian companies. Rumor asks you whether you can 
afford to become dependent for even a portion of your 
erude petroleum upon such a British oil corporation, 
and especially upon a great Anglo-Persian-Royal Dutch 
Shell combine. You are asked to believe that within a 
few years your own internal source of supply will be 
exhausted. 

‘*Emphatieally, the British Government is not in the 
oil business. She does not control the Royal Dutch 
Shell—she does not have a single share in that corpora- 
tion, which is controlled by foreigners—and, with the 
exception of holding shares in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, the British Government is not interested in 
oil companies, and certainly has no control over the 
commercial management of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany.’’ 

STaTeE DEPARTMENT 


Coincident with the appearance of this new light for 
domestic oil companies, it has been reported that Secre- 
tary of State Hughes has taken up through diplomatie 
channels the campaign to provide American rights and 
interests with a place in the Mesopotamian fields. 

While no statement has been made as to the position 
that the British Government has taken in connection 
with Mr. Hughes’ endorsement of the stand taken on 
the subject by the Wilson administration, and his attack 
upon the validity of the Turkish Petroleum Company’s 
concession, olticials of this Government are quoted as 
believing that ‘“‘the United States is in a very strong 
position,’’ and that no doubt is entertained as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of the negotiations. This strengh of posi- 
tion is being attributed largely to the same shift in eeo- 
nomic conditions which foreeasts participation of Amer- 
ican capital in foreign oil developments on a seale not 
hitherto possible. 

Pointing to the illogicality of this country providing 
loans which enable foreign companies to strengthen 
resistence of outside eapital into their fields, these same 
high authorities deelare that the door might be swung 
open even more speedily were this condition eliminated. 


MINE TIMBER REPORT 


HE Bureau of Mines has issued a report on its 

results of its studies to date on the subject of pres- 

ervation of mine timbers. The report is the com- 
pilation of R. R. Horner, a member of the Bureau’s en- 
gineering staff, and George M. Hunt, of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, and was presented before the New 
York meeting of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 
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GREAT INTEREST SHOWN IN PLANS FOR CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 


HE ANNUAL conventions of The American Min- 
ing Congress have come to be meeting places of 
the representatives of the entire mining industry, 
where problems of vital importance are discussed, solu- 
tions presented, policies formulated and understandings 
of mutual benefit are reached. Twenty-five years of con- 
sistent service have made these meetings an important 
factor in the continued development of the industry. 
During the last few years an important and essential 
factor has been added to these annual conventions by 
furnishing the manufacturers of mine equipment and 
mine machinery the opportunity of exhibiting their 
products at the National 


Hereules Powder Company at several of the Expositions 
of Mines and Mine Equipment of The American Mining 
Congress. Mr. Greensfelder states: 

‘*T have been closely in touch with the activities 
of the American Mining Congress for the last fifteen 
years, during which time it has grown from a small 
society with headquarters at Denver, to one of the 
strongest organizations in the country. The reason 
for this growth can be given in one word: Service. 
The mining industry has had many problems upon 
which the public and its representatives at Wash- 
ington were long uninformed. The American Min- 

ing Congress has, in my 


Expositions of Mines and 
Mining Equipment. These 


opinion, done more than 
any other single agency 


expositions have added 
much to the significance 
and benefit of these meet- 
ings. To the mine operator 
the exposition has made it 
possible to study and com- 
pare the latest forms of 
mine equipment and ma- 
chinery and by such study 
to secure the type of equip- 
ment especially fitted to 
meet the particular re- 
quirements of his opera- 
tion. . As one prominent 
mine operator has stated: 
continued mainte- 
nance of the development 
of the mining industry in 
the Unitéd States is largely 
dependent upon the fur- 
ther utilization of labor- 
saving equipment and ma- 
chinery. The successful 
mine vperator and mine 


AN EXHIBITOR’S OPINION 


‘The American Mining Congress has, in my 
opinion, done more than any other single agency 
to enlighten those in authority regarding the 
activities and problems of the mining industry. 

‘‘The exhibits at the annual conventions of 
the American Mining Congress have provided an 
apportunity for manufacturers of materials used 
in mining to display their wares in a particu- 
larly effective manner. Officers and officials of 
mining and oil companies do attend these con- 
ventions in large numbers. They visit the 
booths at the exposition and are glad to listen to 
what the manufacturer has to say regarding his 
product. Their problems can be and are solved 
just as much by what they hear in the manufac- 
turer’s booth as from the discussions in the con- 
vention hall. The proposition of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress is sound from an advertising and sales 
standpoint. The proposition is also sound from 
the standpoint of service. That is why the Her- 
cules Powder Company is a charter member of 
the Manufacturers’ Division.’’ 


to enlighten those in 
authority regarding the 
activities and problems 
of the mining industry. 

‘‘The exhibitions at 
the annual conventions 
of The Mining Congress 
during the past few 
years have provided an 
opportunity for manu- 
facturers of materials 
used in mining to dis- 
play their wares in a 
particularly effective 
manner. No one attends 
these conventions who is 
not interested in some 
phase of the production 
of minerals, coal, rock 
products or oil. Men 
come to these conven- 
tions to discuss their 
problems and to deter- 
mine upon the best course 


manager is, therefore, 
studying with greatest care 


to pursue in solving 
them. No problem is 


every type of equipment 

which indicates the possibility of reducing operating 
eosts, and I look forward to these annual expositions as 
the place where I can study the different types of such 
equipment and machinery. These expositions furnish 
me with the essential facts upon which I base my future 
purchasing. ”’ 

To the manufacturer these conventions and exposi- 
tions furnish an opportunity not only of direct partici- 
pation in a representative gathering of mining men from 
all parts of the country who are potential purchasers of 
his product and of displaying his equipment in an effee- 
tive way, but also of discussing personally with practical 
operating officials from all the important mining dis- 
tricts the individual problems which the mine operator 
confronts and of pointing out the methods by which the 
use of machinery may tend to solve such problems. 

The attitude of the manufacturers who have partici- 


pated in these expositions of The American Mining Con- - 


gress in the past is well indicated by the following state- 

ments which are taken from a letter received from N. S. 

Greensfelder, mining engineer of the Hereules Powder 

Company, who has had charge of the exhibits of the 
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more important than that 
of actual production. No one is more eapable of 
giving the operator detailed information on the 
most economical equipment and methods than the 
manufacturer of the materials or machines used 
on some phase of the work. Is it not logical to 
suppose that those attending these conventions are 
in a particularly susceptible frame of mind to ob- 
serve what the manufacturer has for sale and to 
learn how it can best be adapted to the job back 
home? 

‘The writer has found from attending a number 
of these conventions in the past, in charge of a 
manufacturers’ exhibit, that this is true. Officers 
and officials of mining and oil companies do attend 
these conventions in large numbers. They visit the 
booths at the exposition and they are willing and 
glad to listen to what the manufacturer has to say 
regarding his product. Their problems ean b-, and 
are, solved just as much by what they hear in the 
manufacturer’s booth as from the dise’ission in the 
convention hall. 

‘‘The Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
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J. C. WILSON 
Manager Material Sales Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
JOSEPH TEIPEL Paes 
Assistant General Manager 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMBERS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, MANUFACTURERS DIVISION, AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


WALTER C. DOERING, Chairman 
Vice-President Southern Wheel Com- 


St. 


WILLIAM WHALEY 
Vice-President Meyers-Whaley Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Louis, Mo. 
C. W. CHAPPELLE 


District Sales Manager Ironton Engine 
Company, Ironton, Ohio 


Mining Congress, therefore, provides an unusual 
opportunity for firms whosé products‘are used by 
the mining and oil industries to meet their cus- 
tomers on a common ground. * In the final analysis, 
whatever benefits an industry benefits the manufae- 
turer serving that industry, and vice versa. Be- 
cause no organization has rendered greater service 
to the mining interests of America than has the 
American Mining Congress, it has attained its pres- 
ent position of importance. An invitation is now 
extended to those who supply the equipment which 
makes modern mining possible, to participate in this 
work, and to make these conventions a permanent 
and even more important annual event. The propo- 
sition is sound from an advertising and sales stand- 
point—it is sound from a broader standpoint, one 
which determines the ultimate position of any enter- 
prise; a word which I used at the beginning to ex- 
plain the suecess of the American Mining Congress 
itself—the proposition is sound from the standpoint 
of service. That is why the Hereules Powder Com- 
pany is a charter member of this division.”’ 


Mr. Greensfelder’s statements indicate clearly the 
practical benefit to be derived from the conventions and 
expositions of The American Mining Congress, and it is 
the opportunity presented at these meetings for informal 
and practical discussions of this character which is mak- 
ing these conventions and expositions of such great 
mutual benefit both to the mine operator and to the 
manufacturer. 


MANUFACTURERS DivisiON A BENEFIT 

These conventions and expositions are, therefore, es- 
sentially cooperative enterprises. In order to secure the 
fullest possible cooperation and to enable the manufac- 
turer to have a greater participation, the Manufacturers’ 
Division of The American Mining Congress was organ- 
ized, and its steady growth is the best evidence of its 
value. By becoming members of the Manufacturers’ 
Division manufacturing concerns in reality become par- 
ticipating partners in the development of these great 
annual meetings. The value of the Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion, as an important factor in the further development 
of the conventions and expositions of The American Min- 
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ing Congress, is best expressed by Walter C. Doering, the 
vice-president of the Southern Wheel Company, who was 
elected chairman of the Board of Directors of the Manu- 
facturers’ Division at the organization meeting held in 
Chicago on January 19. 

In a letter recently received from Mr. Doering, he 
states: ‘‘I am enthusiastic over this new arrangement, as 
it will no doubt bring about the fullest cooperation be- 
tween exhibitors, and with exhibitors being represented 
through this Manufacturers’ Division, and consequently 
having a direct interest in the suecess of the annual 
meetings, there is no doubt in my mind but what the 
suecess will be far greater than any of us realize at this 
time. With the new Manufacturers’ Division everyone 
interested in the promotion of sales of mining equipment 
and supplies will be directly benefited by getting to- 
gether and working to one end, and some of the condi- 
tions prevailing in previous expositions will now be en- 
tirely eliminated on account of this cooperative move- 
ment brought about by the formation of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division.”’ 


Very Active INTEREST 

The best indication of the truth of these statements is 
the fact that representative manufacturers of mine 
equipment and machinery are taking a very active in- 
terest in the plans for the Twenty-Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of The American Mining Congress and the 
National Exposition of Mines and Mine Equipment to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 9 to 14. 

Within two weeks after the initial distribution of floor 
space charts and contract forms, approximately 20 per- 
cent of the floor space has been alloted and space reser- 
vations are coming in very steadily. Many of the firms 
which exhibited at Chicago last year have doubled the 
amount of space which they used and a number of new 
exhibitors have been added. From present indications 
both floors of the exposition will be crowded, and it is 
expected that there will be at least two hundred manu- 
facturers represented at Cleveland with displays of their 
products. 

Pusiic Exuisits 

The notable series of public exhibits in Chicago last 
October formed an attractive and interesting feature of 
both the convention and the exposition. Arrangements 
are being made for a similar display of mineral wealth 
and mine resources at Cleveland. Alaska and the prob- 
lem of its development is attracting attention and the 
Territory of Alaska will have in all probability an even 
larger and more comprehensive display than the ex- 
tremely interesting exhibit last year. Governor Scott 
Bone is strongly in favor of this plan and will arrange 
for the Alaskan representation upon his return to 
Juneau. It is expected that the important western min- 
ing states will be well represented, and, in addition, in- 
vitations have been sent to several of the South American 
countries, for the exhibit of the Republic of Mexico was 
of special interest in Chicago, and it is hoped that there 
will be participation in Cleveland not only from Mexico 
but also from Cuba and perhaps one or two other for- 
eign countries. 

In connection with the work of the Manufacturers’ 
Division, a special page will be devoted in the Mrinina 
CoNGREss JOURNAL to the activities of this division and 
to the interests and activities of its members, starting 
with the May issue of the Minina Conaress JOURNAL. 
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MINING MEN OUTLINE POSITION 
ON NATIONAL ISSUES 


LEARLY PORTRAYING their stand upon such 

issues of national scope as affect the mining indus- 

try, members of the Northwest Mining Associa- 
tion, assembled in annual convention at Seattle, recently 
passed a set of resolutions holding more than ordinary 
interest. 

A strong resolution, embodying a memorial to the See- 
retary of State, was adopted in regard to reciprocity for 
lead refined in United States bonded smelters and de- 
rived from Canadian ores, it being requested that dip- 
lomatie negotiations be instituted immediately for the 
purpose of securing removal by the Canadian Govern- 
ment of its tariff on such lead. Another resolution 
urged prompt action in the matter of the new tariff act. 

It was urged that any soldier bonus legislation involv- 
ing a large expenditure be carefully considered before 
enactment, the principle of such legislation in its prob- 
able economie results be opposed. 

Insistence was expressed that the silver sold to Great 
Britain under the Pittman Act be repurchased and re- 
stored to the Treasury to the full amount specified in 
the bill. 

Condemnation was directed against the proposed 
national blue-sky legislation now pending before Con- 
gress, the sentiment being expressed that ‘‘it is time all 
lines of industry, including mining, be given a rest and 
relief from ‘‘further imposition of sumptuary or ob- 
structive laws of any kind.’’ 

Of especially appropriate character is the resolution 
dealing with the Alaskan situation, around which official 
Washington is swirling as the conservation question is 
centered in the fight over the proposal to transfer the 
Forestry Service to the Interior Department. 

Other resolutions carried the following expressions: 
Opposition to proposed revision of the mining laws; ad- 
vocation of a specific tariff at $15.00 a ton on foreign 
magnesite imported into America; enlargement of the 
Moscow, Idaho, station of the Bureau of Mines so that its 
scope will be that of a full station as soon as funds will 
permit, and favor of completion of certain roads in 
Idaho which will open up mineral and other valuable 
producing areas. 


UTAH CHAPTER ELECTS OFFICERS 


RED COWANS, general manager of the Utah 

Consolidated Mining Company at Bingham, was 

elected governor of the Utah Chapter, American 
Mining Congress, at the annual meeting, March 13. 
J. William Knight, of the Knight Investment Company, 
Provo, Utah, was elected 1st vice-governor; V. 8S. Rood, 
general manager of the Utah Apex Mining Company at 
Bingham, was elected 2d vice-governor; D. D. Muir, Jr., 
general manager of the United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company, was elected 3d vice-governor, and 
A. G. Mackenzie was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Directors were elected as follows, most of them being 
re-elected : 

L. 8S. Cates, O. N. Friendly, J. Wm. Knight, Imer Pett, 
D. D. Muir, Jr., Thomas F. Kearns, Moroni Heiner, J. C. 
McChrystal, Solon Spiro, O. J. Salisbury. , 

The hold-over directors are: 


J. M. Bidwell, H. M. Hartmann, F. J. Westeott, Ernest 
Bamberger, R. C. Gemmell, D. MaeVichie, V. S. Rood, 
M. R. Evans, C. E. Loose, J. B. Whitehill, Fred Cowans, 
G. W. Lambourne, E. J. Raddatz. 
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Woofing and Warping 


V. Senator James A. Reed 
A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Notable Legislative Personalities 
By IRA L. SMITH 


Jono up on Capitol Hill one afternoon last 


month and saw a lot of Senators hiding behind 

trees and bushes all over the landscape, their 
bulging eyes peering out of their blanched faces as evi- 
dence of the fear that had driven them out into the 
great outdoors from their places in the Senate chamber. 
It seems that someone had spread the word that Jim 
Reed was going to turn his satire loose that afternoon 
and the solons had taken to the lofty and uncut rather 
than chance being made the victims of his.torrid tirades. 

Jim looks like a veteran district-attorney with a tooth- 
ache. He carries his head slightly tilted like a bull that 
sees red for the first time in two months and is devoting 
a few moments to quiet consideration of the best time to 
start a charge. His lips are tightly compressed, appar- 
ently feeling that they should let no words escape unless 
they be of sufficient number to form a verbal flood. 

His vocal cords remind me of a 1910 Ford that’s still 
going strong. Being sixty years old, one would figure 
that either he’d just get tired of gabbing or that his 
voice would pull the stuff made famous by the one hoss 
shay and drop in its tracks all of a sudden. 

At the age when most men are becoming addicted to 
the joys of retirement, Jim Reed stands on the floor of 
the Senate, indulging in all the pyrotechnics of a sea- 
soned legal prosecutor as he swings a verbal flail, caring not whether it strikes a bitter enemy or the 

man with whom he has eaten lunch that self-same day. 

A large supply of hot-water bags should be kept on tap out in the Senate cloak-rooms so that they 
would be available at all times to unfortunate solons down whose spines shivers have flown when the 
gentleman from Missouri has interrupted them, casting them into a quaking that makes their knees 
rattle like the ice in a Scotch high-ball while their frames take on the tremors of a thousand attacks 
of the ague. ; 

Irony and satire were invented centuries ago by some old maid who was crossed in love and took to 
keeping roomers in a cliff-dweller’s apartment. But few folks who have lived during the intervening 
years have had their ears wave back and forth to the tune of such a clever streak of invectives col- 
ored with caustic wit as Jim cuts loose in these hectic days of argument on matters a la international. 

‘t He rarely takes his place in his seat at the front of the Democratic side of the Senate chamber 
except when he intends to hop into the verbal swim. Occasionally, however, he does ease into the 
rear of the hall, dropping onto a couch, and calmly locking his hands behind his head. Then he eases 
a doze before the public gaze while his colleagues indulge in what must seem to him to be the rather 
inane sport of tossing bouquets at one another while something with no more punch in it than an appro- 
priation on the building of a post-office at Wahmeegan is being discussed. 

To write like this of the man, one would think that he is possessed of the personality of a three- 
minute egg, and of the sort that is hard enough to consider a battle with Jack Dempsey on a par 
with the job of carving the ice cream at a Sunday School picnic. But Jim Reed us something of a 
paradox. If I told you that the chap who played a prominent part im the senatorial attack on the 
League of Nations, which harbored all the heavy stuff in the game, had let tears trickle down his 
creased cheeks like a school-girl when a bunch of friends unexpectedly met him at the station in 
Kansas City, you’d think I’d been violating the amendment that made Volstead famous. I am 
telling you that’s the kind of a man he is, but don’t count on it if you get m an argument with 
him—even if you were one of those who met him at the train m K. C. 


Senator James A. Reed . 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION OPPOSED TO PRESENT 
FORM OF BLUE-SKY BILL 


HILE OFFICIALS of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have not yet rendered an official opinion 
upon the legislation now pending before Con- 
gress which proposes a Federal blue-sky law, it is known 
that they expect to be called upon to express their ideas 
coneerning its practicability. This action would com- 
plete the circle in which would be included the views of 
the two branches of the executive division of the govern- 
ment which are most concerned with stamping out sales 
of illegitimate securities. The Department of Justice 
played a large part in the drafting of the Denison bill, 
which bids fair to make more legislative progress than 
any other similar measure ever introduced in Congress. 
The current impression is that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission does not hold the Denison bill in especially high 
favor, feeling that it does not contain provisions of the 
stringent character necessary to secure the results de- 
sired. Those who advocate the measure, however, point 
out that the bill will give additional strength to state 
measures, as well as furnishing a means of eliminating 
to a degree the interstate violations of state blue-sky 
laws; they declare that this is sufficient scope for a Fed- 
eral statute based upon the ideas that the individual 
states should be able to take care of the situations aris- 
ing within their own boundaries. 
Few Minine Securities FRAvupDs 
The mining industry is comparatively free of stock 
securities’ transactions which may be characterized as 
illegal by government agencies which recently have 
intensified their interest in applying themselves to 
the task of enforcing blue-sky provisions as held by 
standing laws. This is the indication drawn from 
statements made by those who are closely connected 
with the government’s interests in the matter. An 
official of the Federal Trade Commission stated that 
of all the complaints which have been brought before 
that body against alleged promoters of fraudulent secu- 
rities, he remembered but few instances where the secu- 
rities of a mining company were involved. The large 
majority of the cases, he stated, were based upon trans- 
actions in the securities of automobile manufacturing 
eoneerns and exploitations in connection with oil. 


DENISON MAKES PROGRESS 


The Denison bill advanced one step closer to enact- 
ment when the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce favorably reported the Denison bill, em- 
bodying in the final draft committee amendments which 
changed the form rather than the substance of the meas- 
ure by the same author which last month formed the 
subject of hearings held by the committee. With the 
bill scheduled to come up on the floor of the House at an 
early date, evidence is presenting itself in tangible form 
showing the effect of the rather precipitated manner in 
which several branches of the government suddenly have 
turned their attentions to the subject of proposals for 
Federal supervision of securities’ transactions. 

In reporting the bill, Representative Denison, Illinois, 
author of the measure and member of the committee 
which has had it under consideration, said: 

‘The broad principle underlying this bill is that the 
several states ought to be permitted to protect their own 
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citizens from the sale of fraudulent and worthless secu- 
rities in such manner as they think best. And since the 
Federal agencies—the mails and other agencies of inter- 
state commerce—are being used to violate, evade and 
practically nullify the state securities laws, the Federal 
government ought to cooperate with the several states to 
the extent of preventing the use of its agencies for pro- 
moting the sale of fraudulent securities in the different 
states contrary to the laws of such states. 

‘*The bill does not provide for any additional offices 
or the creation of any new bureaus. Its enforcement is 
placed with the Department of Justice.’’ 

Provision is made in the measure that the Attorney 
General shall, within a certain time, compile and publish 
the securities’ laws of the different states together with 
all amendments thereof for the use of the Department 
of Justice, and shall furnish them to the various United 
States district attorneys, and, under such terms, rules 
and regulations as the Attorney General may provide, to 
any other person upon written application. 

‘Tt was shown,’’ says Mr. Denison, ‘‘during the 
course of the hearings, that the economic committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association and the executive 
committee of the Investment Bankers’ Association ap- 
proved the bill, and no serious opposition to the bill has 
been presented to the committee.’’ 

The mining industry’s attitude toward the measure, 
as manifested in a poll made by the American Mining 
Congress, shows an almost equal division of opinion, 
with agreement on all sides, however, that no provisions 
should be enacted which would in any way have the 
effect of stifling the development of new mining enter- 
prises. 


CERAMIC STUDIES TO CONTINUE 


LTHOUGH Congress has refused a requested 

appropriation of $35,000 for the purpose of mak- 

ing extensive ceramic investigations, the Bureau 
of Mines plans to continue such studies as have been 
initiated and such other investigations as the curtailed 
funds will allow. 

The Bureau already has entered quite deeply into the 
investigation of means by which fuel economies may be 
effected in the firing of ceramics, this work being under- 
taken in connection with the cooperative agreement re- 
cently entered into by the Bureau with leading mem- 
bers of the ceramic industry. 

An extensive study will be made at the Columbus sta- 
tion of the Bureau into chemical and physical changes 
which take place during the ‘‘oxidation period’’ of the 
firing of ceramic wares. 

In order to keep in touch with the needs and develop- 
ment of the local ceramic industry, the ceramist of the 
Bureau’s Seattle, Washington, station will maintain close 
contact and cooperate at all times with the ceramic 
manufacturers of that section of the country. 

A number of other technical studies are to be con- 
tinued, among them a continuation of the comparison of 
English china clay with Georgia kaolin, with an investi- 
gation of the effects of aging calcined clay in air and 
water. 
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SECRETARY FALL OUTLINES RESULTS OF FIRST 
YEAR AT HEAD OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


MONG THE agencies of the government which 

have been largely instrumental in promoting a 

return to normal conditions, the Department of 
the Interior during the past year has rendered valuable 
service,’’ says Secretary Fall in summing up the results 
of the first year of his administration at the head of the 
department. 

Records for the past twelve months show an increase 
over the previous year in the amount of work accom- 
plished, which in the cases of some bureaus sets new 
records. 

During the year the Bureau of Mines has trained 
15,341 miners in first aid or mine rescue work. Of this 
number, 10,599 received training in first aid; 1,065 were 
trained in mine rescue methods, 1,584 in a combination 
of first aid and mine rescue work and 2,103 were given 
additional training. During this same period, the 
Bureau of Mines rendered immediate assistance at 
twenty-one mine disasters. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LEASING LAws 


Drilling and production of oil and gas on the public 
domain and the naval petroleum reserves are supervised 
through agencies directed by the Bureau of Mines. 
Although the Leasing Act was approved on February 25, 
1920, no appropriations were made available until March 
1, 1921, and, as a consequence, one of the first respon- 
sibilities facing Secretary Fall was to direct the organi- 
zation of a field foree which would protect the govern- 
ment’s interests in the drilling, production and computa- 
tion of royalties on lands which has been leased from the 
government. Seven field offices have now been estab- 
lished with a personnel of thirty-five men. 

Reports made by the Bureau of Mines, now about 80 
percent complete, show that almost 9,000,000 barrels of 
oil were taken from publie lands in 1921, together with 
almost 2,000,000 gallons of casinghead gasoline and mil- 
lions of cubie feet of natural gas. The royalty accruing 
to the government from this 1921 production amounts to 
$2,036,228, which will be inereased when compilations 
for the entire year are made. 

The naval petroleum reserves in California during the 
past few years have suffered a huge loss through drain- 
age and reduction of pressure in the oil and gas sands 
by neighboring offset wells drilled on patented proper- 
ties. Privately-owned wells were draining the govern- 
ment reserves. Delay in drilling on the government 
properties undoubtedly resulted in a loss to the govern- 
ment of millions of barrels of oil. Upon the transfer 
of supervision to the Department of the Interior, Secre- 
tary Fall, in cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Navy, immediately adopted a policy of drilling on these 
reserves in order that the government might get as much 
as possible of the remaining oil. 

Although the Geological Survey mapped 14,000 square 
miles during the past year, the task of surveying the 
United States will not be completed within the present 
generation unless sufficient funds are provided to permit 
the work to be carried on at greater speed than now is 
possible. 


Under the present administration the General Land 


Offiee has issued 125 oil and gas leases, representing 
$3,467,081.00 as back royalty due the government, under 
what is known as the relief provisions of the leasing act. 

Under the general provisions of the act, 5,296 permits 


‘have been issued, and 27 leases have been secured 


through sale at auction, on which a bonus of $2,727,- 
610,000 has been received. 

‘‘During this past year, concludes Secretary Fall’s 
statement, I have endeavored first of all to familiarize 
myself with the varied operations of the Department in 
Washington and in the field. War threw many of the 
bureaus out of gear,-and in several of these the work 
was greatly congested. With the loyal and efficient 
assistance of my co-workers there has quickly been de- 
veloped a spirit of mutuality on the part of all employes, 
which has resulted in a marked increase in output with- 
out additional foree or expenditures. This was largely 
due to the introduction of common sense business 
methods.”’ 

‘* Alaska bulks large in the public eye and the prob- 
lem of wisely and efficiently administering the resources 
of this vast territory is inereasing as its potentialities be- 
come better known,’’ says the Secretary. ‘‘ With the 
rapid exhaustion of the publie-lands and minerals with- 
in the states Alaska’s great storehouses of natural wealth 
must soon engage our attention. In anticipation of this 
not remote exigeney I have made recommendations for 
the centralization and coordination of administration 
now directed through some 38 bureaus and various de- 
partments. It is obvious while these anomalous condi- 
tions obtain general development will continue slow. 


RAILROAD’s COMPLETION DRAWING NEAR 


‘“The completion of the government railroad is near 
at hand, but in making aceessible the vast deposits of 
valuable metalliferous minerals and great coal mines 
which are known to exist it is necessary to begin the 
early construction of wagon roads, trails, ete., and the 
development of water transportation from coast points 
to sea-going transportation lines. Such development 
will rebound to the benefit of the government railway as 
well as to the territory itself. Alaska contains millions 
of aeres of land fitted for agriculture, and the agricul- 
tural resources are such that a large population can be 
supported without the costly importation of food stuffs 
from other sections. These lands should be carefully 
classified and a practical plan worked out to encourage 
settlement.”’ 


SMOKE PREVENTION STUDIES REVIEWED 


ERSISTENT appeals to the Bureau of Mines are 
coming from municipal authorities throughout the 
country who are seeking to rid their communities 
of the smoke nuisance arising from improper combus- 
tion. It is in answer to a mass of such requests for in- 
formation and technieal assistance that the Bureau has 
carried on studies which are incorporated in a report 
which has just been issued. Additional investigations 
are being made in efforts to produce a smokeless fuel, 


with special attention being paid to the carbonization of 
high volatile coals. 
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NEW MINT DIRECTOR IS TRUSTEE FOR 
THIRD OF WORLD’S GOLD 


E. SCOBEY, of San Antonio, Texas, took office 

KF on March 21 as Director of the Mint, succeeding 
* Raymond T. Baker. In this action was involved 

a change in trusteeship for one-third of the world’s gold 
supply, the gold assets of the Mint service institutions 
aggregating 
$3,000,000,000 ac- 
cording to a re- 
port made by Mr. 
Baker as he re- 
tired from office. 

The total assets 
of the Mint serv- 
ice total approxi- 
mately $3,676,- 
000,000, stored at 
various points 
throughout the 
country. This 
amount includes 
$2,829,000,000 in 
gold bullion, and 
$260,000,000 in 
gold coin; $42,- 
000,000 in silver 
bullion, and $262,- 
000,000 in silver 
_eoin ;$280,000,000 
inpaprouray 
and $3,000,000 of 
minor coins, nick- F. E. SCOBEY, 
els and pennies. 

The coin demand was larger during the calendar 
vears 1917 to 1920, inclusive, than during any period 
in the history of the service, according to Mr. Baker’s 
report. During the war period approximately 2,693,- 
000,000 separate coins were struck off by the Mints, 
while the output for 1919 alone was 839,000,000 pieces, or 
446 percent larger than in a normal pre-war year, such 
as 1915. 

Mr. Seobey. who is the head of a large business house 
in San Antonio, has for many years been a friend of 
President Harding, having been secretary to the Ohio 
State Senate when the nation’s Chief Executive was a 
member of the state legislature. 


CADIUM IN 1921 


HE total production of metallic cadium in 1921 was 

65,101 pounds, « decrease of 64,182 pounds, or about 
50 percent, as compared with the production in 1920, 
according to figures obtained from producers by the 
United States Geological Survey. On the other hand, 
the production of cadium sulphide in 1921 amounted to 
65,446 pounds, an increase of 33,313 pounds, or more 
than 100 percent over the production in 1920. 

The value of the metallic cadium produced was 
$63.799 and that of the eadium sulphide was $71,336, 
making a total value of $135,135, as compared with 
$188,535 in 1920, a loss of 28 percent. The average sell- 
ing price of metallic cadium in 1921 was 98 cents a 
pound, as against $1.17 in 1920, and that of cadium 
sulphide was $1.09 a pound, as against $1.16 in 1920. 

A noteworthy development of the year was the exten- 
sion of the use of cadium electroplating for preventing 
rust. 
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CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING HOLDS 
ATTENTION OF EXPERTS 


ARBON monoxide poisoning, characterized as one 
Ci the most widely distributed and most frequent 

of industrial accidents, has been made the subject 
of an extensive series of studies by government agencies 
concerned with industrial health conditions generally, 
and especially those of the mining industry. Out of 
these studies the Public Health Service has brought a 
plan for first-aid treatment of this poisoning which ap- 


)- pears in underground work following shot firing, mine 


explosions, or mine fires. 
outlined as follows: 

1. Administer oxygen as quickly as possible, and in as 
pure form as is obtainable, preferably from a cylinder 
of oxygen through an inhaler mask. 

2. Remove patient from atmosphere containing carbon 
monoxide. 

3. If breathing is feeble, at once start artificial res- 
piration by the prone posture method. 

4. Keep the victim flat, quiet and warm. 

5. Afterward give plenty of rest. 

Schedule 18, just issued by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, gives the procedure for establishing a list of 
permissible carbon monoxide indicators that are light in 
weight and portable for quickly and easily showing pres- 
ence of carbon monoxide gas in mine rescue and recovery 
operations; or around blast furnaces, producer-gas and 
water-gas plants, and metallurgical and chemical plants. 
Examinations and tests of carbon monoxide indicators 
submitted by manufacturers will be made at the Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The permissible indicators are to be reliable for indicat- 
ing dangerous amounts of carbon monoxide in air 
breathed and are to show quantitatively the approximate 
concentration of the carbon monoxide. However, the 
quantitative indications may in general be less depend- 
able than laboratory analyses. 

Schedule 18 may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


This emergency treatment is 


DISCOVERY OF NEW PLATINUM DEPOSITS 
NOT LIKELY, SAY EXPERTS 


T IS possible, but does not seem probable, that more 
[ots of platiniferous rock may be found in the 
United States, rich enough in platinum to be worked 
under present conditions, according to experts of the 
Bureau of Mines. It should be recalled, however, by all 
persons searching for platinum ores that the assay for 
platinum is difficult and apparently cannot be success- 
fully made by all commercial assayers. It is, therefore, 
strongly recommended that samples of supposed plati- 
niferous ores be sent only to most reliable analysts. The 
Bureau of Mines has recently issued a comprehensive 
review of the various methods used, which gives in de- 
tail a method that may be considered standard. 
Satisfactory substitutes have been found for platinum 
for various purposes, but in some chemical requirements 
and for use in high-duty electrical contacts no substitute 
has been found, declare the Bureau’s experts, as the re- 
sult of a study of this mineral just made. Some of the 
successful substitutes have been a combination of gold 
with one of the platinum metals. One known as palau 
(a combination of gold and palladium) resists the ae- 
tivity of most of the reagents, another ‘‘rhotanium’’ is 
claimed to make a good substitute for electrical heating 
units. One of the most promising substitutes is the so- 
called ‘‘white gold,’’ which is an alloy of gold and one 


of the platinum metals. 
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Annual Banguet of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, at the Hotel Pennsylvania 


AIDS TO METALLURGICAL PRACTICE 


New York City, February 23, 1922 


SEEN IN RESEARCH WORK 


ANY FUNDAMENTAL problems 

looking to a betterment in metal- 
lurgical practice facing solution 
through commitment of the Bureau 
of Standards to direct its patient scien- 
tific research in their directions. With 
a wealth of developed knowledge con- 
cerning the metals and their alloys 
standing to its credit following its work 
in past years, the bureau has mapped 
out an ambitious program. 


are 


The bureau’s metallurgical division, in 
connection with technical societies or 
groups specifically appointed for the 
purpose of following up progress along 
various lines of metallic research, is 
preparing to follow plans already ten- 
tatively outlined for perfecting the in- 
dustrial use of -iron and steel, with a 
large number of similar studies on other 
materials being scheduled. 

Chief among the proposed investiga- 
tions is that which seeks to determine 
the effect of sulphur and phosphorus on 
steel. The investigation of the under- 
lying causes and characteristics of 
corrosion of metals, which will involve 
elaborate laboratory research and ex- 
tended field work, is being outlined sys- 
tematically under the auspices of a 
newly-formed joint committee. 

Among the subjects into which inves- 
tigation is being carried on are: 

Determ‘nation of properties, of 
different grades of bearing metals under 


various conditions of temperature and 
treatment; a study of the strength of 
soldered joints and the proper combina- 
tions of solder and fluxes to be used for 
the various metals; the corrosion of acid- 
resisting alloys; and a large number of 
problems concerning steel and its alloys. 
The lack of definite knowledge of the 
effects of gases in metals and of the 
most efficient methods of control of gas 
content is at present the cause of very 
serious wastes of 
almost all metallurgical work. 
The bureau plans to devote its special 
attention to research on this subject. 


materials, time and 


labor in 


Tests completed by the Metallurgical 
Division during the past fiscal year num- 
bered 5,588, the larger portion of which 
dealt with heat treatment and thermal 
analysis of irons and steels, and with 
characteristics of nonferrous castings. 

The greatest handicap under which the 
bureau is operating and one which is 
making itself felt in with 
mineral research, as well as_ other 
branches of industry, is the great dis- 
parity between salaries paid scientific 
and technical experts in the government 
rervice as compared to those doing simi- 
lar work for industrial concerns and edu- 
cational solutions. 


connection 


Distinct progress is reported by the 
bureau in its .work on -spectroscopic 
analysis of metals. There have been 
prepared standard alloys of metals in 


definite proportions, and spectral ex- 
aminations of these show that it is 
possible to make precise quantitative 
analyses within certain limits. The spec- 
tral method is in many cases more sen- 
sitive and convenient than the chemical 
analysis for determining the presence of 
impurities. 

The bureau’s experts have succeeded 
in detecting impurities in the range from 
1 percent to 0.0091 percent with dis- 
patch and precision from examinations 
of the spark spectrum. Standard alloys 
prepared include iridium with platinum, 
and iron, copper, lead and silver with 
gold. It is possible for the United States 
Mint to adopt this system of analysis for 
proof gold for which the chemical and 
fire-assay methods are both more tedi- 
ous and uncertain. 

Development is reported of an interest- 
ing method for determining the rate at 
which the various metal sheets decrease 
in thickness as a result of natural corro- 
sion. 

The electrical resistance of a definite 
portion of a sheet of metal depends, 
among other things, upon the thickness. 
If, therefore, reliable measurements are 
made of the resistance from time to 
time, they can be made to serve as indi- 
cations of the rate of corrosion. The 
bureau has found that the measure- 
ments can be made rapidly and with 
sufficient accuracy for the purpose. The 
method is applicable to cases such as 
metal roofs, whether or not they are 
covered with a protecting coat, such as 
paint. 


S ‘Sal | 
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NATIONAL 


\ HILE THE NUMBER of bills pass- 

ing through the legislative hopper 
proposing various forms of federal legis- 
lation daily grows with the introduction 
of measures by individual Congressmen, 
the national legislators’ attentions have 
been centered during the month on the 
treaties formulated at the recent Arma- 
ment Conference and on bills carrying 
appropriations for the support of the 
government during the year beginning 
July 1. The House has confined itself 
almost exclusively to consideration of 
appropriation bills and has only two 
more of these measures to enact, those 
providing funds for the Navy and for the 
Departments of State and Justice. The 
Senate, during lulls in debate on the rati- 
fication of the Armament Conference 
treaties, has given time to the passage 
of appropriation bills as these have been 
received from the House. One of these 
measures.already is a law, that carrying 
funds for the Treasury Department, in- 
cluding the Mint and Assay Service and 
the Internal Revenue Bureau which are 
of direct importance to the mining in- 
dustry. 

Proposed federal blue sky legislation 
has taken greater steps in this Congress 
than any previous session. Heretofore 
these bills have been introduced, consid- 
ered in committee, but no action taken 
thereon. 

This session, however, Rep. Denison, 
Ill., has insistently pressed proposed gov- 
ernment regulation of securities and has 
obtained from the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House a report on the 
third draft of his measure. This bill is 
now on the House calendar and may 
come up before the end of the session. 

The most important proposal from a 
mining standpoint submitted during the 
month was one by Delegate Sutherland, 
Alaska, to create a government revolv- 
ing fund of $5,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of Alaskan resources. It is de- 
signed to aid in exploring, prospecting, 
drilling and development of oil or other 
minerals in Alaska and their disposition 
through competitive bidding. It would 
authorize the construction and operation 
of smelters, ore reduction plants, pipe 
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lines and other facilities for mining and 
disposing of minerals under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interior Department, which 
has the approval of Secretary Fall. 

The Senate Finance Committee is near- 
ing completion of the revised tariff bill 
which is expected to be the basis of in- 
teresting Senate debates during the 
spring when the bill is before that body 
for action. 

Among laws enacted by Congress and 
approved by the President during the 
month were: the establishment of a Ma- 
rine Insurance code for the District of 
Columbia which is expected to be a model 
for other jurisdictions; exempting co- 
operative marketing associations in agri- 
culture from anti-trust laws; authorizing 
citizens of Washington and Kane Coun- 
ties, Utah, to cut timber in Arizona for 
mining purposes; agricultural entries on 
coal lands in Alaska, and the special 
coinage of gold dollars and silver half 
dollars in commemoration of the 100th 
birthday of Gen. Grant. 

The House passed a bill continuing the 
law eestricting immigration to 3 percent 
of those from foreign countries based on 
the 1910 population for one year or until 
June 30, 1923. 

While the soldier bonus bill reported 
by the House Ways and Means contains 
no taxes there is a possibility additional 
taxes may be required to meet its obliga- 
tions in future years. In committee con- 
sideration, the sales tax was defeated, 
only five members voting therefor. 

Negotiations looking to the settlement 
of debts of foreign countries to the 
United States have been delayed due to 
a controversy in the Senate as to the 
eligibility of Senator Smoot of Utah and 
Representative Burton, Ohio, to serve on 
the debt commission. The other mem- 
bers of the commission are Secretaries of 
the Treasury Mellon, of State, Hughes, 
and of Commerce, Hoover. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee has reported that 
Smoot and Burton are not eligible to 
serve. 

Committee consideration of important 
legislation has been confined to an in- 
vestigation of an alleged dve monopolv 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 


LEGISLATION 


ciary Committee headed by Senator 
Shortridge of California; the Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., Nitrate Plant leases by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee and the 
House Military Committee, and the pro- 
posed Constitutional amendment to sub- 
ject to federal taxation federal, state and 
municipal securities by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


ALASKA 
(Development) 

H. R. 10800. Introduced by Mr. 
Sutherland; referred to the Committee 
on Territories. This bill authorizes the 
development of the resources of the 
Territory of Alaska by providing “a de- 
velopment fund of $5,000,000 to consti- 
tute a continuing appropriation and re- 
volving fund for development of Alaskan 
resources.” It authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to “explore, prospect, or 
drill for oil or other minerals upon the 
public lands or in the waters of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and in the event of the 
discovery of oil or other minerals to dis- 
pose of the same through competitive 
bidding or such other method as he shall 
by general regulations adopt, subject to 
the provisions of existing laws or laws 
hereafter enacted; to secure to be con- 
structed and operated smelters and ore- 
reduction plants, pipe lines, and other 
facilities for mining and disposing of 
minerals; to build wagon roads for the 
transportation of resources to the gov- 
ernment railroad or to tidewater; to con- 
struct spur tracks and branches from the 
government railroad to operating mines; 
to build, lease or otherwise acquire dikes, 
wharves, and terminal facilities, and to 
take such steps and perform such acts as 
are ordinarily incident to the carrying on 
of exploring, prospecting, and drilling for 
oil or other minerals and caring for same 
until otherwise disposed of pursuant to 
this Act or other laws heretofore or here- 
after enacted by Congress. 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
Act the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, through contract or other ar- 
rangement, to cooperate with the Terri- 
torial authorities, municipal authorities, 
or private individuals or corporations, 
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Finance Corporation securities) 


wherever in his opinion the results 
sought to be accomplished by ‘this Act 
may be more economically and expedi- 
tiously accomplished through such co- 
operation.” 


LEASING 
(Indian Lands) 


H. R. 10563. Introduced by Mr. Swing; 
referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. This bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease for mining 
and other purposes “unallotted lands 
within Indian reservations created by 
treaty, act of Congress, or Executive 
order, not subject to lease under existing 
law, in such quantities and upon such 
terms and conditions and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe.” 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 
(Mining Claims) 

S. J. Res. 166. Introduced by Mr. 
Stanfield; referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. This bill provides for 
the suspension as to all mining claims 
in the United States including Alaska 
during the year of 1920 and up to and 
including June 30, 1924, the requirements 
of section 2324 R. S. that on each mining 
claim not less than $100 worth of labor 
shall be performed each year. 


BLUE SKY 
(Sale of Stock) 

H. R. 10598. Introduced by Mr. Deni- 
son and reported by him to the House 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. This is the final 
draft of the Blue Sky legislation which 
seeks to supplement state laws thereon 
through federal jurisdiction over the use 
of the mails and other commerce agencies 
for transporting and promoting the sale 


of securities contrary to the laws of the 
states. The bill would be administered 
by the Department of Justice. It is more 
fully reviewed in a special article in this 
journal. 


(Federal Trade Commission) 

H. R. 10645. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Clintic; referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. This 
bill would require persons, partnerships 
or corporations to submit to the Federal 
Trade Commission information respect- 
ing the sale of stocks, bonds and securi- 
ties. The Commission would be au- 
thorized to issue to such concerns a cer- 
tificate if the security offers a reasonably 
safe investment. Such concerns would be 
required to submit an annual report to 
the Commission on January 10. 


TARIFF 
(Tariff Commission) 

S. 3199. Introduced by Mr. Freling- 
huysen; referred to the Committee on 
Finance. This bill proposes to transfer 
the Tariff Commission to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and to enlarge its 
duties to the extent of such investiga- 
tions “to ascertain the conversion cost 
of articles manufactured or produced in 
the United States and in competing coun- 
tries.” The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to appoint from each interest 
(including agriculture, labor, manufac- 
turing, mining, banking, import, export 
and transportation) advisors to the Com- 
mission and such additional representa- 
tives of each such interest as he deems 
necessary. Such advisors and represen- 
tatives shall serve without compensation 
and for such time as the Secretary may 
deem necessary. They shall be so ap- 
pointed that each such interest, and each 


section of the country where any such 
interest has a substantial existence, is 
properly represented. Each such advisor 
or representative shall be appointed be- 
cause of his knowledge and experience in 
the interest which he represents and 
without regard to his political affiliation. 
The bill further provides that whenever 
the conversion cost in the United States 
of an article is in excess of the conver- 
sion cost of such article in competing 
countries, the Secretary of Commerce 
shall recommend, so far as possible, the 
rate of duty required to scientifically 
equalize the difference between such con- 
version costs, in order that Congress 
may, whenever possible, fix specific rates 
of duty based on the American conver- 
sion cost. If dutiable raw materials are 
employed in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of an article in the United States, 
he shall recommend a compensatory duty 
in addition to the protective duty. 

The bill appropriates $1,000,000 to 
carry out these investigations. 


INDIAN LANDS 
(Leasing) 


H. R. 10668. Introduced by Mr. Car- 
ter; referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. This bill regulates the leasing 
of Indian lands in Oklahoma, providing 
as follows: “That hereafter nontaxable 
Indian lands in the State of Oklahoma 
shall not be leased or rented unless, in 
addition to the restrictions now imposed, 
if any, the immunity from taxation is 
waived, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, in so far as 
such immunity prevents the taxation by 
the State of Oklahoma, or by any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, of the income of 
the lessees; Provided, That any tax upon 
any such income shall not be discrimina- 
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tory and that any such lands shall not be 
held subject to a lien for the payment of 
any such tax; and provided further, That 
nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to permit the taxation by the 
State of Oklahoma of the lands or of 
royalties or rents received therefrom by 
any Indian owners, except as now pro- 
vided by law.” 


(Taxable Value) 

H. R. 10773. Introduced by Mr. Gens- 
man; referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. This bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to appraise the 
taxable valuation of Indian lands not now 
subject to taxation in the several states 
“and determine the amount of taxes 
which would accrue to the several states 
if the Indain lands were subject to tax- 
ation by the states.” Upon determina- 
tion of such. taxable valuation, the In- 
terior Department shall pay to the states 
such sums as may be necessary to reim- 
burse the states for the taxes which 
would be due them if the Indian lands 
were subject to taxes under State laws. 


(Leasing) 

S. 3274. Introduced by Mr. Warren; 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. It amends the Leas- 
ing Law of February 25, 1920, by pro- 
viding that receipts from sales, bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals in connection with 
unallotted lands in Indian reservations 
therein shall be credited to the Indians 
on whose lands they accrue. 


(Final Patent) 


S. 3240. Introduced by Mr. Smoot; 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. This bill would au- 
thorize the Interior Department “to issue 
trust and final patents on lands with- 
drawn or classified as power or reservoir 
sites, with a reservation of the right of 
the United States or its permittees to 
enter upon and use any part of such land 
for reservoir or power site purposes.” 

PUBLIC LANDS 
(Unappropriated Lands) 

S. 3238. Introduced by Mr. Smoot; 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. This bill sets aside 
10 percent of the unwithdrawn, unre- 
served, and unappropriated public lands 
in states having 10,000 acres or more of 
public lands. Such lands shall be grazing 
and forage crop lands and not contain 
timber and shall be sold at $1.25 per acre 
reserving the usual government mineral 
rights. The funds from the sales shall be 
devoted to road improvements within the 
states. 

TRANSPORTATION 
(Cars) 

S. 3283. Introduced by Mr. Harris; 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. This bill would forbid the 


use of wooden cars between or in front 
of steel cars or steel underframe cars 
in the railroad passenger transportation 
service, designed to promote the safety of 
passengers and employes. 


IMMIGRATION 
(Uniform Rule) 

H. R. 10860. Introduced by Mr. John- 
son (Wash.); referred to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. This 
is a comprehensive bill revising the 
immigration and naturalization laws by 
providing “a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion and to amend and codify the laws 
relating to the acquisition and loss of 
citizenship; to equalize the citizenship 
status of men and women; to establish 
a method for the registration of aliens 
for their better guidance and protection; 
and for other purposes.” 


MERCHANT MARINE 
(Subsidy) 

H. R. 10644. Introduced by Mr. 
Greene; referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. This 
bill amends and supplements the Mer- 
chant Marine act of 1920 by carrying out 
the President’s recommendations for aid 
to the American Merchant Marine 
through subsidies based on tonnage. 


CANALS 
. (Government Ownership) 

S. 3266. Introduced by Mr. Lodge; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 
This bill proposes government acquisi- 
tion of the Cape Cod Canal property at 
a cost of $5,550,000. 


CLAIMS 
(Refunds) 

S. 3193. Introduced by Mr. Elkins; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. This 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to “refund, upon application 
therefor under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to every person, partner- 
ship, association, and corporation the 
amount such person, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has paid as a fine 
upon conviction of a violation of the pro- 
visions of section 4” of the Lever Food 
and Fuel Control Act. 


(War Contracts) 

S. 3200. Introduced by Mr. Freling- 
huysen; referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. This bill provides for the 
settlement of claims against the Ship- 
ping Board by the Court of Claims. 


FINANCE 
(Bonds) 

S. 3228. Introduced by Mr. Nicholson; 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
This bill would authorize the War 
Finance Corporation to issue notes or 
bonds up to Jan. 1, 1925, maturing not 
later than Jan. 1, 1930. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
rMHE HERCULES POWDER CO. has 
just issued a booklet covering flota- 
tion oil methods, containing much infor- 
mation which has long been desired by 
operators, and enabling the consumer to 
test flotation oils in his own laboratory. 
This booklet and another one, giving a 
brief survey of flotation, written by Dr. 
H. J. Stander, flotation engineer of the 
Hercules company, may be obtained by 
writing to the company’s Naval Stores 

Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


The application of mine labor-saving 
machinery is treated in a bulletin issued 
by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, special attention 
being given to car dumpers, excavators, 
filling bridges and excavating bridges for 
the copper industry. This bulletin de- 
scribes what the company’s experts be- 
lieve to be a highly practical method of 
working low-grade ores, especially by the 
leaching method. 


A new bulletin on the Quigley Fuel 
Systems, comprising methods of prepar- 
ing, transporting, and burning of pulver- 
ized fuels has just been published by the 
Hardinge Company, 120 Broadway, Nev 
York. 

This bulletin comes at a very 0; 
tune moment, for the burning of pulv 
ized fuel has reached the stage in its de- 
velopment where its success is assured. 
It is now being specified by the largest 
power and heat engineers in the country 
as a solution to many problems involving 
the generation of heat. 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company, adver- 
tising agents, through its research de- 
partment has established a bureau for 
distributing specific, localized informa- 
tion about markets and potential cus- 
tomers, working upon data secured from 
government departments in Washington 
and the statistical bureaus of all the in- 
dividual states. This service, filling one 
of the most definite needs which has 
arisen out of the intensification of sell- 
ing methods, enters into greater detail 
than any of similar nature ever before 
attempted, taking the county as its unit 
of study, rather than the state or large 
city. 


TO INSPECT FOREIGN MINES 

R. JOSEPH TEIPEL, assistant 
+Y general manager of the Mancha 
Storage Battery Locomotive Company, 
a recognized authority on storage bat- 
tery haulage, is making a tour of Euro- 
pean mining fields for the special pur- 
pose of studying the mining methods em- 
ployed, particularly in respect to me- 
chanical haulage. During the tour, which 
will extend over a period of three 
months, Mr. Teipel will visit the mining 
fields of Wales, England, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany and Russia. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARS 
DETAILS OF MINERAL RATE SITUATION =~ 


By C.-H. FARRELL 


EFORE CONCLUSION of the gen- 

eral rate inquiry which the Interstate 
Commerce’ Commission recently com- 
pleted, the American Mining Congress, 
on behalf of the Metal Mining Fund, 
which, in turn, represents the ore pro- 
ducers of Colorado, the board of directors 
of the Colorado Metal Mining Fund, a 
commission constituted by the General 
Assembly of Colorado, and the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association, presented a 
detailed statement calling attention to 
the deplorable condition of the metal 
mining industry in Colorado, where min- 
ing is to a large extent the sole industry 
and means of livelihood for the people. 
The present condition was likened to 
that existing in the copper camps in 
1921, except that it did not follow a long 
period of prosperity, but, instead, fol- 
lowed a long period of dwindling output 
and great depression. 

The decline in activity was not ascribed 
primarily to lessened demand for the 
product, because the mines produce both 
tue precious and base metals together, 
and the fall in lead and copper has been 
offset by the higher price of silver. The 
real trouble was attributed to the in- 
crease in freight rates and that in smelt- 
ing charges, wnich has naturally resulted 
because the method of mining in Colo- 
rado requires shipment of the concen- 
trates to custom smelting plants, where 
the lead bullion and copper matte are 
separated and shipped to Eastern refine- 
ries for extraction of the precious metals 
before accounting is made to the miners 
for the proceeds, after deducting for 
losses in treatment, smelting charges 
and freight. In most instances, the 
charge for freight plus treatment has 
been doubled, with the result that a large 
proportion of what was ore becomes 
waste, because after deducting freight 
and treatment there is nothing left for 
the miner. The tonnage is reduced and 
the railroads lose not merely the revenue 


from freight on ore but also that for 
hauling in coal and other supplies and 
from passengers. The final outcome has 
been that all the smelting plants in Colo- 
rado have closed excepting only those at 
Leadville and Durango, which plants may 
be compelled to suspend any day, leaving 
the mines of the state without a market. 

Commenting on the bullion rate from 
Colorado common points to the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Commission is advised that 
General Order No. 28 of the Director 
General increased the rate from $7.65 
per ton to $14.15 per ton, or 85 percent, 
instead of the 25 percent applied to nu- 
merous other commodities. Under Ex- 
Parte 74 a further increase was made, 
making the rate $19 per ton, which, al- 
though paid by the smelting company, is 
passed back to the ore producer in treat- 
ment charges, with the result that the 
producers have been unable to bear the 
increased cost and ceased production. 

The statement concludes with a show- 
ing of the large falling off: in-the -ton- 
nage of lead. bullion and copper matte 
shipped from Colorado to Eastern refine- 
ries, and a request that the Commission 
make the following findings: (1) A uni- 
form reduction of freight rates on ores 
and concentrates throughout Colorado, 
to the basis of the rates in force prior 
to May, 1918; (2) a revision of the 
freight rates on coal and coke from pro- 
ducing centers to metal mines and smel- 
ters, and (3) a modification of the rates 
on lead bullion and copper matte from 
Colorado common points to the Atlantic 
seaboard, to a parity with those in force 
prior to 1918. 

INTERSTATE. VERSUS INTRA- 
STATE RATES—The controversy which 
has existed ever since the passage of 
the Transportation Act in eonnection 
with the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over intrastate 
rates was recently settled, so far as the 
Court is concerned, by the decision of the 


Supreme Court of the United States . 


in the Wisconsin case. The Court, in & 
unanimous opinion, upheld entirely the 
jurisdiction which the Commission took 
in making an order requiring the carriers 
operating in Wisconsin to increase their 
state rates up to the level prescribed by 
the Commission for interstate rates in 
the decision of August, 1920. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, who read the opinion, said, in 
part, that we “find the Commission. for 
the first time vested with a direct power 
to remove any undue, unreasonable or 
unjust discrimination against interstate 
or foreign commerce,” and, “if that pur- 
pose is interfered with by disparity of 


intrastate rates the Commission is au-; 


thorized to end the disparity. by directly 
removing it, because it is plainly. an un-. 
due, unreasonable and unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate or foreign com- 
merce within the ordinary meaning of 
those words.” 

Speaking of the two kinds of com- 
merce he also said, “Effective control of 
the one must embrace some control over 
the other, in view of the blending of 
both in actual operation. The same rails 
and the same cars carry both. The same 
men conduct them. Commerce is a unit, 
and does not regard state lines, and, 
while under the Constitution interstate 
and intrastate commerce are ordinarily 
subject to regulations by different sov- 
ereignties, yet, when they are so mingled 
together that the supreme authority, the 
Nation, cannot exercise complete effec- 
tive control over interstate commerce 
without incidental regulation of intra- 
state commerce, such incidental regula- 
tion is not an invasion of state authority 
or a violation of the proviso.” In con- 
cluding the opinion Chief Justice Taft. 
suggested that the Commission’s action 
should be. directed. to substantial dis- 
parity which operates as a real discrimi- 
nation against and obstruction to inter- 
state commerce, and that the Commis- 
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sion should leave appropriate discretion 
to the state authorities to deal with in- 
trastate rates as between themselves on 
the general level, which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found to be 
fair to interstate commerce. A further 
suggestion that conferences between the 
Federal Commission and the State Com- 
missioners might dispense with the 
necessity of any rigid Federal orders has 
already borne fruit, in that the Commis- 
sion has arranged for a meeting with a 
committee of State Commissioners in 
the hope that cooperation may iron out 
the difficulties of the past. 

PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS—In the course of the gen- 
eral rate inquiry what is known as the 
Petroleum Rate Committee, which con- 
sists of a large number of representa- 
tives of various petroleum companies 
throughout the country. and which is 
sponsored by the American Petroleum 
Institute, gave to the Commission its 
recommendations, which had previously 
been made to the Railroad Executives by 
the petroleum industry as a unit. Those 
recommendations are: 

1. That the rates in official classifica- 
tion territory be readjusted on the basis 
of the rates in effect January 1, 1917, 
plus 40 per cent; 

2. For New England a general flat 
reduction of 4% percent per 100 pounds 
between all points in New England, and 
between trunk line territory and New 
England the same reduction, observing 
90 percent of fifth class as a maximum; 
also from Central Freight Association 
territory. to New England a readjust- 
ment on a basis of 2 cents per 100 pounds 
over the New York rates; 

3. In Southern classification territory 
and Western classification territory, ex- 
cept the Pacific Coast, a reduction of 15 
percent in the present rates plus a spe- 
cific reduction of 4% cents per 100 
pounds, and a reduction of 15 percent in 
the proportional rates plus 2 or 2% cents 
per 100 pounds; 

4. For Pacific Coast territory a reduc- 
tion of 15 percent plus a specific reduc- 
tion of 4% cents per 100 pounds; and 

5. Elimination, for all territories, of 
the application of any minimum rate for 
short hauls. 

COAL—Although throughout the gen- 
eral rate inquiry the necessity for re- 
duced rates on coal was emphasized 
more than any other commodity, and, 
although the interest shown by all par- 
ties indicated a reduction in these rates 
if any reduction be allowed on any com- 
modity, nevertheless continued activity 
in connection with numerous proceed- 
ings which are pending before the Com- 
mission has continued. A decision of 
the Commission which denied reductions 
in the rates on coal from the South- 
western fields and the Springfield-Illi- 
nois District to Kansas City, Mo., has 
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been the subject of much comment, and 
the Commission has now, after consider- 
ing petitions for reargument, decided to 
reopen the proceeding for further oral 
argument on the record as made. It will 
be remembered that in denying these re- 
ductions the Commission said that the 
whole matter of reduced coal rates was 
before it in the general rate inquiry. 

There are also numerous cases pend- 
ing which have to do with the rates from 
Illinois mines, and the Commission has 
been asked by the Fifth and Ninth Dis- 
tricts Coal Bureau of Illinois to institute 
a general investigation into all the coal 
rates from mines in Western Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Colorado and Wyoming, and 
from the docks to all destinations in the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado, with a view of establishing a 
basis of rates which will give proper 
consideration to the claims of all sec- 
tions. The Commission has also reopened 
for further hearing the question of 
intrastate rates within the State of IIli- 
nois for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the present intrastate 
rates on coal in Illinois are unduly pref- 
erential of intrastate traffic and shippers 
and of localities within the state, unduly 
prejudicial to interstate traffic and ship- 
pers and to localities outside the state, 
and unduly, unjustly and unreasonably 
discriminatory against interstate com- 
merce. A general investigation has also 
been instituted for the purpose of deter- 
mining the divisions which should be 
applied between carriers of the rates on 
bituminous coal to destinations in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, it appearing that no realignment 
was made in these divisions by the car- 
riers following the increases of August, 
1920. 

CAR LOADING—Thelast figures which 
are available indicate a slight increase 
in tonnage, there having been 67,969 
more cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the week of March 4 than during 
the previous week. This week was also 
an increase over the corresponding week 
in 1921 of 91,888 cars, and a decrease 
under the corresponding week of 1920 
of 7,851 cars. During this week coal 
showed increases over the previous week 
of 9,192 cars, over the corresponding 
week in 1921 of 54,891 cars and over the 
corresponding week of 1920 of 14,367 
cars. 

CAR SUPPLY—On February 28 the 
carriers announced that there were 417,- 
964 freight cars idle because of business 
conditions, a reduction of 19,714 during 
the last 5 days of February. Of this total 
245,100 cars were ready for immediate 
service and 172,864 cars were in need of 
repairs in excess of the number normally 
regarded as out of service. Coal cars 
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in good repair totaled 97,634, and box 
cars totaled 95,361. 


WAGES—In comparing wages paid by 
the railroads with those paid by other 
industries the carriers reach the conclu- 
sion that they would have saved $27,- 
000,000 in October, 1921, if the same 
rates for labor paid in outside industries 
had been paid by the railroads. In the 
66 comparable classifications of labor 
listed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, statistics given to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board are cited 
as bearing out this statement, and are 
as follows: 


In Outside On Eastern 
Industries. Railroads. 
Cents Cents 

Per Hour. Per Hour. 
Unskilled labor......... 30 41 
Car repairmen.......... 48.8 12 
56 17 
Boilermakers .......... 56.5 
Passenger car men..... 57.6 17 


Freight car men........ 57 72 


EARNINGS—The carriers have an- 
nounced that the net operating income 
for all lines in the month of January was 
$29,604,000, or at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 2.6 percent on their tentative 
valuation fixed for rate-making purposes 
by the Commission, compared with 3.4 
percent in the month of December, 1921. 
Operating revenues showed a decline of 
16 percent under January of last year, 
and operating expenses were decreased 
23.7 percent. The carriers attribute this 
decline in the freight revenue under 
January of last year, while traffic was 
falling off only about 9 percent, to the 
rate reductions which have been put into 
effect on agricultural products and hay 
and grain, but also point out that there 
was an increase in the net operating in- 
come over January of last year, when it 
was only $1,521,183, due in a large part 
to increased efficiency and economy in 
the operation of the roads. 

Compared with the same month in 
1921, maintenance expenditures during 
January fell off $42,784,800, or 23 per- 
cent, the greatest reduction being in the 
Eastern district, where it was 24.4 per- 
cent, followed by the Western district 
with 22.2 percent, and the Southern dis- 
trict with 21.2 percent. Taken by dis- 
tricts and comparing with January of 
last year, we find in the Eastern district 
a reduction of 15.2 percent in operating 
revenues, one of 25.3 percent in operat- 
ing expenses and a net operating income 
of $19,314,400 compared with an oper- 
ating deficit of $99,706 last year. The 
net operating income for the month of 
January, 1922, was at the annual rate of 
return of 4 percent. In the Southern dis- 
trict operating revenues fell off 15.6 per- 
cent, operating expenses 22.6 percent and 
net operating income amounted to 
$4,514,387, compared with $1,627,496 in 
January last year. The return for Jan- 


uary, 1922, was at the annual rate of 
return of 2.49 percent. 
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REPORT ON COOPERATIVE STUDIES 
AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


ROGRESS along lines of permanent 

value to the coal industry is noted in 
the recent report submitted by the Co- 
operative Department of Mining Engin- 
eering at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The personnel of the advisory board, 
which was enlarged at a meeting held on 
March 1, now stands as follows: 

W. L. Affelder (chairman), Asst. to 
Pres., Hillman Coal & Coke Company; 
M. C. Angloch, Second Vice-Pres., Vesta 
Coal Company; W. R. Calverley, Pres., 
Union Collieries Company; A. P. Cam- 
eron, Gen’l Supt., Westmoreland Coal 
Company; C. E. Cowan, Chief Engineer, 
Jamison Coal & Coke Company; Howard 
N. Eavenson, Consulting Mining En- 
gineer; A. C. Fieldner, Superintendent, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines; W. E. Fohl, Con- 
sulting Mining Engineer; Robert Gib- 
bons, Pres. Dist. 5, United Mine Work- 
ers’ of America; W. H. Glasgow, Asst. 
Gen. Supt., H. C. Frick Coke Company; 
J. H. Armstrong, Gen’! Mgr., Pittsburgh 
Coal Company; George S. Baton, Baton 
& Elliott, Consulting Engineer; John H. 
Jones, President, Bertha Coal Company; 
M. D. Kirk, Vice-President, Pittsburgh 
Terminal R. R. & Coal Company; W. A. 
Luce, Vice-President, Union Collieries 
Company; Alexander McCanch, State 
Mine Inspt.; G. F. Osler, Gen’l Supt., 
Carnegie Coal Company; A. R. Pollock, 
Gen’l Megr., Ford Collieries Co.; John I. 
Pratt, State Mine Inspector; Edward 
Steille (secretary), Supervisor, Cooper- 
ative Mining Courses, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

The following problems are being 
studied by the research fellows under the 
cooperative agreement during’ the 
present school year: 


1. Relative tendencies of various Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coals to fire spon- 
taneously, with particular regard to the 
influence of different coal constituents. 

2. An investigation of acid resisting 
materials suitable for use in coal mines. 

3. A miscroscopic study of the Free- 
port coal bed, with a view to the economic 
utilization of the bone and cannel coal 
constituents. 


4. A study of the gas, oil and other 


by-products from the bone and cannel 
constituents of the Freeport coal bed. 


LEAD AND ZINC ORE TRANS- 
ACTIONS TO BE STANDARDIZED 


| pe for the standardization of 
sampling, assaying and settlement of 
zine and lead ores, the first of its kind 
to be evolved, has been outlined by a joint 
committee of operators and smelters of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma 
mining field. A committee of operators, 
appointed by the Tri-State Chapter of 
the American Mining Congress, met re- 
cently with representatives of the various 
smelters buying ore in that field, after 
which commercial assayers were called in 
for advice on technical subjects bearing 
on mining practice. 


Representatives of the ore buyers 
were: George F. Braun, T. O. West, 


H. E. Kingsbury, and Edward P. Dwyer. 
The members of the operators’ com- 
mittee were W. T. Landrum, F. N. Ben- 
delari, M. F. Owen, and D. R. Muir. 

Recommendations concerning sampling 
include one suggesting that more inter- 
est be taken in the sampling, both by 
the buyer and seller, and that special 
care be taken in seeing that proper 
samples are taken. The method of tak- 
ing samples and their disposition and 
records of the lot and code numbers and 
corresponding car numbers form the 
subjects of other recommendations. 

Standardization of assaying is sought 
by rules dictating the treatment of the 
samples and methods to be used by chem- 
ists in making their reports. 

With reference to the prices asked by 
the chemists for complying with the re- 
quirements set down by the committee in 
respect to settlement, it was found b¥ 
that body that the matter was outside of 
its province except that the prices be 
consistent with the work. 


LARGE SAVING POSSIBLE TO 
ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


HE aluminum industry might effect 

an annual saving of $600,000 annually 
if it were to put into effect recommendo- 
tions made by the Bureau of Mines con- 
eerning the handling of scrap in alumi- 
num-alloy foundry practice, according to 
experts of the bureau who have been in- 
vestigating losses at this source, said to 
aggregate $1,200,000 each year. Com- 
plete results of studies made in this con- 
nection are told in a bulletin on the sub- 
ject soon to be issued by the bureau. 


A number of other problems in the 
metallurgy of aluminum and its alloys 
have been receiving the bureau’s special 
attention, through ‘cooperative efforts 
with the industry, mainly as represented 
by the aluminum foundries of the Cleve- 
land and Detroit districts. 


ROLLED ZINC IN 1921 


HE OUTPUT of rolled zinc in the 

United States in 1921 fell off nearly 
one-half, as shown by reports made to 
the United States Geological Survey by 
producers. 

The market quotation, in mill lots at 
the smelters, at the beginning of 1921 
was 11.5 cents a pound, with the usual 
discounts, but the quotation declined to 
8.50 cents a pound at the close of the 
year. 

’ The notable feature of the year in the 
rolled zine industry was the importation 
of large quantities of sheet zinc, for only 


a few tons had been imported each year 
since 1915. 
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ECONOMY IN USE OF PERMISSIBLE 
EXPLOSIVES, SAYS DR. BAIN 


HAT the use of permissible explosives 
in coal blasting operations is not 
only safer but in the final analysis more 
efficient and economical than the use of 
black powder is emphasized by Director 
H. Foster Bain, of the Bureau of Mines. 
The present closely competitive market 
in bituminous coal forces the operator to 
produce the maximum amount of lump 
coal, which commands a higher price 
than the smaller sizes, declares Director 
Bain. This in turn leads the mine oper- 
ator and superintendent to produce the 
greatest possible percentage of lump coal 
with as little fines and slack as is pos- 
sible. It has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the bureau that there is a belief 
at some mines that a somewhat larger 
percentage of lump coal may be obtained 
by using black powder as an explosive 
rather than one of the permissible ex- 
plosives on the Bureau of Mines list. 
To those companies who have adopted 
the use of permissible explosives the bu- 
reau wishes to state that permissible ex- 
plosives, if properly used, in not exces- 
sive amounts, will not produce any more 
slack and fines than will black powder. 
The bureau believes that a man who will 
use permissible explosives without skill 
will likewise use black powder without 
skill. 


To those operators and superintendents 
who have not yet adopted permissible 
explosives, the bureau emphasizes that 
the gain in safety to the miners and the 
mine and, in the long run, the consequent 
decrease in the cost of operating the 
mine more than offset any extra cost of 
permissibles or slight loss of lump which 
may occur until the miner learns how to 
properly load and fire his permissible ex- 
plosive. 


TO STANDARDIZE TIES 
NIFICATION OF specifications for 
mining ties is included among the 

duties over which the American Railway 
Engineering Association and the U. S. 
Forest Service have been designated by 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee to act as sponsors. This 
sponsorship, the committee announces, is 
to include standardization of all types 
of wood cross ties and switch ties, and 
will devote itself to inspection rules, and 


preservative treatment, but not methods 
of treatment. 


For carrying out the work there will 
be organized a sectional committee hav- 
ing accredited members of all organiza- 
tions represented at a previous confer- 
ence which adopted recommendations on 
tie standardization, and also representa- 
tives of the American Mining Congress 


and the American Wood Preservers 
Association. 
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1,402,099—J: T. Shimin_and C. E. 
_Bushneit, Butte, Mont., January 3, 1922. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS comprising an 
agitation vessel, means for mechanically 
agitating an-ore pulp and impelling it in 
a vertical direction therethrough, a duct 
exterior to said vessel and communicat- 
ing therewith at top and bottom, the pulp 
being adapted to pass upwardly through 
said duct, a froth separating box com- 
municating directly with the upper parts 
of said vessel and duct, and means for 
introducing air into substantially quies- 
cent pulp in said separating box. 

1,402,303—E. M. Dougherty, 
City, Missouri, January 3, 1922. 

Ore Ji of the Harz type provided with 
a supplementary jig associated with the 
discharge end thereof, such jig including 
a sieve disposed in a hor izontal plane so 
as to form an overflow line in the same 
plane whereby provision is made for the 
free and equal action of the ore bed 
throughout the length of the stream, and 
thereby. providing for free settling con- 
ditions and higher ore recoveries. 

1,402,740—M: K. Codding, San Fran- 
ciseo, Cahf., January 10, 1922. 

PROCESS OF TREATING ORE -by gravity 
separation, which includes preliminarily 
violently agitating-such ore to a finely 
powdered state at the ordinary tempera- 
ture with a solution containing a neutral 
electrolite and an alkaline electrolite for 
a time sufficient to effect physical changes 
in the granule and thereafter separating 
by gravity. 

1,402,741—M. K. Codding, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., January 10, 1922. 

EXTRACTING MERCURY FROM SULPHIDE 
ORES with a composition comprising an 
aqueous solution of Chile saltpeter con- 
taining a minor amount of sodium car- 
bonate and potassium carbonate. 

1,402,742—-M. K. Codding, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., January 10, 1922. 

PROCESS FOR EXTRACTING MERCURY 
comprising agitating the comminuted ore 
with alkaline solution of the character 
described in the absence of reducing 
metals and recovering metallic mercury 
separated thereby. 

1,403 ,326—R. S. Jacobsen, Chicago, IIl., 
January 10, 1922. Assigned to Jacobson 
& Schrader, Inc. 

SCREENING APPARATUS comprising an 
horizontally disposed screen, means 
whereby said screen reciprocates longi- 
tudinally to advance the materials 
thereon from one end thereof to the 
other, so that the coarser portions of the 
materials stay on the screen and the finer 
materials fall through the screen, a 
transversely arranged conveyor to receive 
the coarser materials, and mechanism to 
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reciprocate said conveyer endwise to ad- 
vance the materials thereon and finally 
discharge the same from the end thereof. 

1,403,420—H. F. Kohler, Dunlo, Pa., 
January 10, 1922 

OPERATING MECHANISM FOR MINE 
SHAFT Doors for opening the doors at 
different landings, only when the mine 
car is at the landing where a door is 
operated, novel means being provided for 
closing the doors at the time the car 
leaves the landing having the open door. 

1,403,829—A. Ball, Clermont, N. H., 
January 17, 1922. Assigned to Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINE having improved 
means for feeding and guiding while per- 
forming the cutting operation. By the 
improved arrangement it is possible for 
the feed operating member to cooperate 
with a flexible feeding member on the ad- 
vancing side of the machine and thereby 
to cut’ closer to the rib. It is also made 
possible to reduce the length of the ma- 

chine to a minimum, thereby making the 

machine adapted to close work. Further, 
in this embodiment, all the parts are ar- 
ranged substantially concentric in rela- 
tion to the vertical longitudinal planes of 
the machine so that the apparatus is sim- 
plified, the parts are all arranged so as 
to be protected, none of them extending 
laterally to form projections liable to 
breakage and to interfere with the posi- 
tioning of the machine to the best ad- 
vantage in relation to the walls of the 
mine room. 

1,404,353—-A. B. Ellis, Ventura, Calif., 
January 24, 1922. 

Process FOR SEALING DRIVEN WELLS 
against access of water to the well cas- 
ing from permeable strata surrounding 
the casing, which consists in directing a 
stream of water radially from the casing 
in a plane above the lower end of the 
casing against the earthen wall of the 
well until the bore of the well has been 
locally enlarged with a resultant pocket 
entirely surrounding the casing and sub- 
sequently ejecting cement from the cas- 
ing into and filling the pocket. 

1,404,742—E. C. Condit, 
Colo., January 31, 1922. 

MINE VENTILATOR having a combustion 
chamber through which passes the ven- 
tilator duct for removing dust and nox- 
ious gases from the tunnels, shafts and 
other parts of the mine. The ventilator 
duct and the gases within the same at 
this point are thus brought to a high tem- 
perature, before passing out to the at- 
mosphere, thereby creating a draft in 
the duct. The furnace will also serve as 
a means for heating the room or build- 
ing in which the ventilator is located. 


Silverton, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE-* 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912 

Of THE MINING Concress Jou RNAL, 
lished monthly at Washington, D. G; 
for April, 1922. 

City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and fer 
the state and county aforesaid, person-* 
ally appeared E. Russell Coombes, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the business 
manager of THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL, and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, man-. 
agement (and if a daily paper, the cir-: 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publica-° 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August, 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the’ 
—- of this form, to wit: 

. That the names and addresses of 


Pring publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business managers are: . 
Name of Publisher—The Ameri¢an: 


Mining Congress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

Officers: 

W. J. Loring, President, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Daniel B. W entz, First Vice-President, 
Pa. 

. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President, 
"Angeles, Calif. 

Thomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary. 

Editor—J. F. Callbreath. 

Managing Editor—Ira L. Smith. 

Business Manager—E. Russell 
Coombes. 

2. That the owners are (give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, 
if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
the total amount of stock): The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress—a corporation, not 
for profit. No stockholders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so 
state): None. 

E. RUSSELL CooMBEs, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 22d day of March, 1922. 

(Seal) F. T. STEPHENSON. 

(My commission expires May 4, 1926.) 
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Read on this page, from issue to issue, a description of the features which have made Prest-O-Lite a national institution 


The Test of Time 


In the years since Acetylene first became a commercial product, 
users of the gas welding and cutting process have been offered 
many substitute fuel gases. Unwarranted claims for these substi- 
tutes have failed to stand the test of time and actual performance. 


PREST-O-LITE 


Dissolved Acetylene Service, from a small beginning, has grown 
until it spans the continent. New distributing stations are con- 
stantly being established. 


This growth results from a product and service that have been the 
logical answers to the steadily growing demand for a supply of 


fuel gas in portable form that is at once safe, convenient, 
economical and dependable. 


Mare An inquiry to our nearest District Sales Office will bring you 
lookstohis nearestDistrict 

information about our latest sales and service plans. 

Sales Office not merely 
for arrangements to ade- 
quately cover Acetylene 
needs, but for helpful 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Balfour Building, San Francisco; In Canada: Prest-O-LiteCo. of Canada, Toronto 


co-operation and advice DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

5 , atter involve Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

= any mane d Buffalo Cleveland Dallas Boston 

in the use of Acetylene. Milwaukee Atlanta Philadelphia Detroit 
New York 


Ofite 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


\ 
| 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, 


1301 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES ENGINEER- 
ING 


Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
& 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Sallie St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, ind. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Ceonnelisvile Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., MeCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, IL. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


Ham- 


Canton, 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. 

BATTERY -CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Me 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jefiery Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, 0) 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jefirey Mig. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mig. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 


il 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 


Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Atlas Company, Wilming- 
au P Pont Powder Co., The E. 


Wikmington, 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLOWERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 


Ingersoll-Rand Coe., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MOUNTINGS 
hei Co., Cincinnati 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 


| BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc,, 
Scranton, Penna, 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., 
Pa. 


Hazleton, 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
CASTINGS 


"Stree Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, 


Ohio. 

CHAINS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 

Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 

CHEMISTS 

Hunt, _& Insurance 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connelisville, Pa 


| COAL COMPANIES 
| Clinchfield Coal Corp,, Dante. Va. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Qhio. | 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


(Connectors and 


Canton, 


CABLEWAYS 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mig. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


| CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Ll. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 


Inc.. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR DUMPS 
& Equipment Co., 
Chicago, 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


| W ~ Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa 


COAL CRUSHERS 


| Goodman Mfg. Co., 
| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, I. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

», Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Broadway, 


COAL MINING PLANTS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
Roberts & ler Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., tl. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 


The Lunkenhei Co., Cinei ti, 
Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa 


COILS (Choke) 
Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

a Electric Co., Schenectady 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


| CONCRETE REINFORCE- 


MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago and New York. 


Chi- 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, III. 


| CONTROLLERS 


| Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 


| CONVEYORS, 


St. and 48th Place, ( Shicago, 


BELT 


Sofiey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAIN 
FLIGH 


Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columb: us, Ohio. 
~ all Co., Hazleton, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Safioey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, hio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
CONVEYORS, PAN OR 


APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


| 
| 
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FLEMNIG 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing | 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearin 
Self-Aligning Journal 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a tew 


as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
xes. 


specifications of the car 


FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 


Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of | 


Chilled Annealed | 
Mine Car Wheels | 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 


Steel——-Composite——- W ood 


and Oiling System 


Catalogue “M” upon request 


For Economy Use 
Hercules Flotation Oil 


Some advantages of Hercules flota- 
tion oil: 


1. Every shipment is uniform. 


2. It is economical— because it 
recovers a high percentage 
of concentrate from every 
ton of ore. 


We are prepared to put at your 
service an unlimited, dependable 
supply of uniform pine oil, made 
under strict chemical control, 
meet your needs. 


We invite correspondence 
those who are interested. 


from 


Naval Stores Division 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmingtoa Delaware 


Sales 
Offices 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1012 Chronicie Bildg., San Francisco 


120 Broadway, New York 
1019 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


HERCULES 
Pine Oil 


Produced Under Chemical (antral 


O-B Universal Hanger 
can be installed on 
either roof or timber. 
One of three sizes. 


O-B Type K-3 Hanger. 
for roof. One of four 
sizes. 


Two of the several O-B Hangers. See 
pages 259-300 Catalog No. 18. 


EVERY O-B HANGER 
Gets 8,000 Volt Test 


When you put O-B Hangers in your mine, you 
are sure that your trolley is insulated. 


Every one of them is subjected to an electrical 
test of 8,000 volts before it goes into stock. 


The Ohio 
Mansfield 


Brass Company 
Ohio, U. S. A. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 
N. Fourth St., 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


a Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago. Ii. 


CORE DRILLING 
H. R. <4 ee Prospecting Co., St. 


Hoffman in, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 

Nieholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Wis. 

Jethrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 


Mfg. N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


effrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., | 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 


N. 
Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 


Company, 709 Sixth Avenue. New | 


York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Ohio. 
& Schaef r- 
Chi er 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACT 


| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


H. R. Ameling a Co., | 


Rolla, Me. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canto, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Co., Den- 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Den- 


DRILLS, AIR & STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DxXILLS (Blast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denyer, 
Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Co., 


Gen. | 


Mfg. Co.. 
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DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


— Co., York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co . 958 N - Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co.,2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver om Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL* STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoistjng, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


1l Broadway, 


DRYERS, ORE 
Co., Milwau- 


ee. 1s. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. 


DUMP CARS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 


Electric Co., Schenectad~v, 


Lo., 


Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicavo, 
Tit. 


EJECTORS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Cincin- 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


A 
Goodman Mfz. Co., Forty-eighth 
oy and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELIMINATORS 
W. H. & Co. 
Fa. 


Wilkes- 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 
The I 
nati, Ohio. 


Co., Cincin- 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee is. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


11 Broadway, 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Je 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.,. Connelisville, Pa. 

Cm Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


| FEEDERS, ORE 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
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FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 


Coa Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ce, 1s 


GASKETS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Sallie 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


GEARS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, 


Electric Co., Schemectady, 


GUY LINES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— (Insulated Trol- 
ey 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ce, Wis. 
Copeeieee Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
oe, 
Connellavite Mfg. & Mine Supply 
+» Connellsville, Pa. 
senate Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
—— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., 
Danville. Ill. 
96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 


= 
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LUNKENTEIMER 


alves and 
ngineering Appliances 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 

nence in the line recommends them par- 
_, ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 
mt LUNKENHEIMER <2. 


ARG! MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRAD ENGINEERING 
im THE WORLD 


NEw YORK BOSTON 
EXBORT OEDT. (29-135 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the corfect shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


[| (_| [] Frogs, too, are a prolific 


xX = _———————- source of trouble to the 
mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 


frogs are permanently 

— riveted to heavy steel 
plates. 


Riveted 
Plate 
Frog 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


| 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON t=: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


| 

| 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


‘ 
| | 
u 43 SP 

Roebling 

| quire 
| | 

| 
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HOISTING ROPES 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 


HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
colle & Equi t Co 
en 

Chicago. Ill. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HYGRODEIKS 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INJECTORS 
The L hei 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
General Eléctric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
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LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
fo 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Covet Electric Co., Schenectady. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


oberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, ' 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Copenel Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton te Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 


a Electric Co., Sch tady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Cony Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
—s Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Oni ffice, 1301 coples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


JOURNAL BOXES 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co,, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Com Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co,, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and alsted St., 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 
“Place 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Coes Y Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 
eo Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y¥. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


he L kenhei Co . Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham 
mond, Ind. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., I.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

United Metals Selli Co., 42 
Broadway, New York Jo . 


PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. > 156 N. LafSalle 
St., Chicago, IIL 


PIPE (Wood) 
Coguatipviiie Mig. & Mine Supply 
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PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Ingersoll-Rand -Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., W' 

du "Pont Powder 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

PROSPECTING DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

wale Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., = N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Connellsville, Pa. 

ane (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. . Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 


ound Electric Co., 


N. Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, ‘STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PYROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
New York. 
ral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y. 
Ohio Brase Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 

Ree N. 

ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Electric Co., Scheneetady, 


Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Copper 
| ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE 
; AND TEST LEAD 
“Cc Q” “P. D. Co.” 


i OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. Electrolytic Casting 


SURE 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive 


in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 


ple in Con- 
struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


ONLY 15 SECONDS 


interruption to air circulation when a trip of 25 or travelling 10 
miles per hour passes through ourdoor. PROFIT by |5 years’ ex- 
perience and install CANTON AUTOMATIC MINE DOORS 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 

Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


BALANCED 


“MARCUS” 
COAL TIPPLES 


It is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE | || ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


I U.S.A. 
TO CLOSE ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
W ilmot En gin rin D. W. McNaugher 

ea 8 ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Company 


Engineers 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 


Consultation 
Manufacturers of 
2200 Insurance Exchange 
Improved Breaker Machinery Chicago 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing Mining Engineers and Chemists 
' and Cleaning Anthracite Coal Inspection Construction Materials and 


Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


\ 
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RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Sm Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Co., Gen. 


rt Wire Ro 
Offi eoples Gas 


fice, 1301 
Bide, Chicago, Ill. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales ice, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


ROTARY DUMPS 
& Equip t Co., 


Car-Dump 
Chicago, Il. 

SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 
Co., Ham- 


Indi 


mond, 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
7 St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


SCREENS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS®W AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.+§ & 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 


Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. a 


Inc., 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Ch Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


rre, Pa 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


10. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, | 


New York City. 
SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply | 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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| SMELTERS 
| Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 
*“SOLIDCAR”’ SELF- DUMP- 
ING CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment C®., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
a Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Ingersoll, Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


Coo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio. 


BRIDGE 
CABLE 


Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


SW ITCHBOARDS, POWER 


| — Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


| Allis-C halmers Mfg. 
ee, Wis. 


Milwau- 


| SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| AND 
CROSSID 


Central Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 


jis. 
| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


AND FROGS, 
TROLLE 

American oll Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio ; 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. | 


SWITCHING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 | 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, il. 


—- PORTABLE, RAIL, 


Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 


A. cote & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 


Indiana Co., 


ae & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


arre, fa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


nati, Ohio. 


| TROLLEY FROGS | 
| Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
| TROLLEY (Hangers and 


town, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Clamps) 
om Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


} Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills eh lll W. Washing- 
ton St. , Chieago, Til. 


TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 


J, R. Fleming & Son Co,,\ Inc,, 
anton, Penna, 


TURBINES, STEAM 


pete Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| VALVES 
| The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth’St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 


mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Ham- 
mond, In 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 
Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 


and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Recbling Sons, The John A., 


Trenton, N. 


| The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- | Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


WIRE ROPE 


| Ae — go & Sons Rope Co., St. 


| Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Dll 
| ZINC pee 
American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 


1012 Bldg., St. Leus i 
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At Washington 


ASHINGTON has acquired a new significance since the unprecedented 
burdens of Government finance have staggered industry with the cost of 
war and its aftermath. 

MAINTENANCE of the United States now demands five billion dollars 
per year—collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

COLLECTION of five billion dollars, largely self-assessed, inevitably means 
uncertainty and economic stress in the process, under any tax law. The present 
code provokes genuine confusion that can only be ameliorated by genuine co- 
operation between the taxpayer and the Treasury Department. 

The American Mining Congress, acting as an unofficial intermediary, is striv- 
ing to be of aid both to you and the Revenue Bureau in solving the peculiar 
3 problems that inherently attach to the mineral industry. 
| The American Mining Congress, an organization of service, representing 
; the basic industry of forty-two states, speaks 

FOR YOU 
Write 


| THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE Dont Trust to blind 
WEST VIRGINIA Luck. Use discretion, 
RAIL CO. post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 
Manufacturers 


Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 


Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories employee and public 
8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35 in Safety. 
"40, 45 Ibs. per yd. _Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
Mills and General Offices 


by posting and using 
HUNTINGTON ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 
3 W. Virginia 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.&. SCAIFE & SONS ae. PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lorine, President 
Danret B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Second Vice-President 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 

DIVISION STAFF 

E.C. Porter, Convention Manager 
Georce H. BalLey, Counsel 
Harotp N. Lawns, Economist 
H. W. Situ, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M. W. KriecH, Tax Division 
E. H. PuttMAN, Chief Publicity Department 
Ina L. Surru, Asst. Publicity Department. 
E. R. Coomses, Asst. to Secretary. 

DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorine, San Franciso, Calif. 
Weis, Denver, Colo 
Danrst B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun C. Howanrp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo 
Cant Scuouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Douenr, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Srpner J. Jennines, New York. 
Sarexie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Roszrt Livron, New York City 
James S. Doveras, Douglas, Ariz 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Lorme Rosert Linton 
Sipney J. Jennines, New York. 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 


Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St. Bldg., New York City 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 

E. P. Mathewson, 2 cena, New York City 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 
a “a7 Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 

‘a. 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala 
-A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Dot, Alaska 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bidg., — York City 
Van H. Manning, 15 West i St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Secuirty Bidg., Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., at Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE wee STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND G 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Washington 


George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash 
ington, D. C 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
th, American Mini 
J ining Congress, Munsey 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 
Be, Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
ity 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John C. Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 17 
Battery Pl., New York City. 


G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman, 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman, 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Allen, Kirby Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miama, Oklahoma. 
_ bs Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
. 
John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
R. V. Norris, 520 Second Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
J. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Sale Lake City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
— Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
8. £ Taylor, Second National Bank Bidg., Pitteburgh, 
a. 


Cont Gee, Virginia Land Bank Bidg., Charleston 
Va. 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 
Merten L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 
D. Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford, 


Cc Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White Coal 
ae Company, Windber, Pa. 
. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Cu 
Pa. 

W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating Dept., Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. oe 
C. A. Cabell, V. P., Carbon Fuel Company, Kanawha 

National Bank Bidg., Charleston, W. Va. 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New 
York City. 
Underground Transportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitte- 
burgh, Pa. 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


osepb Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


D. F. Lepley, General Manager. Connellsville Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, Genera] Supt., Hicks’ Coal Companies 
Leechburg, Penna. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh sans Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, ‘Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

ret 8. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & pasion Dept., 
St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
C. A. Cabell, Chairman 


J. Carroll, Gaiesae, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Benton, I 
Zern, ie Engineer and Editor “ Mining 
Carl Scholz, General aescepe, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. V. 


N oa Levin, Jeffrey Saeiiebiettin Co., Columbus, 
io. 


J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, IIL 

E. 8. MeKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Il] 

8. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. K. Bowers, Mesane-Gardace Electric Co., 68 E. 

Adams 8t., Chicago, 
John G. Smyth, a Co., Jenkins, Ky. 


Drainage 
E. D. Knight, Chairman 


M. C. Benedi Pa. 

E. F. Austin, aed Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle P 

Cecil W. Sm Mining tenes. Nokomis Coal Co., Old 


. Weinman Pump 

Suppl y Co., 
many. Chief Engt., The Deming Company, 
em, 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of Indus- 
trial EngineeTing, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. ¥. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Co., Soddy, Tennessee. 

H. Edwards, Electrical En ., Enkhorn Piney Coal 
Co., Huntington, > Va. 

L. D. Tracy Mining Engineer U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

be — 77 Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 

urgh 

M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Roscoe N. Woltz> Ffeetrical Engr; ‘Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Henry E, Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 Sec- 

Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. H. Matthews, care M. A. Hanna & Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 


J. M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co.. 
Willkes Barre, Penn. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J.C. askill, Consolidation Fairmont, W. Va 

Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, A 

G. E. Lyman, Gen’! Supt., Stee Coal Corporation, 
Glen Carbon, Iil. 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebcnsburg Coal Co., Ebens- 
burg, Penna. 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes Barre, 
Penna. 

H. Bert Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Poca- 
hontas, Va. 

E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ Mining 
Catalog” Pittsburgh, Pa 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Henry Mace Payne, Chairman 


G. F, Osler, G. 8. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. A. Bishop, G. 8. Pocahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca- 
hontas, Va 
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THE © 
STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient, Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DENVER LEXINGTON, KY. PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. Fidelity Mutual Bldg. Caxton Bldg,. 508S. DearbornSt. Gas & Electric Bldg. Fayette Nat. Bk. Bldg. 584 Union Arcade Bldg. 808 Post 5 
Canadian Representative: Powley & Townsley, Ltd., Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon Att tL 
DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 
( Patents 
HOFFMAN BROS. B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
PUNXSUTAWNBY, PA. 16 years in the examining corps of the 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 
Box 1446 Salt Lake City ‘ Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 


Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 


Representatives. H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
Hammond, Ind. _ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Manufacturers aj 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


BRATTICE CLOTH, PIPE COVERINGS, 
MICA AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


Asbestos and Rubber Packings, Gaskets, Cloth, Tape, 
Yarns, Tubing and Cord, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings 
and Brake Blocks 


Catalog B Now Ready for Distribution 


The only complete Asbestos Textile Mill and MAIN OFFICE 


156 No. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brattice Cloth plant in the West PLANT AND WORKS 


WABASH, INDIANA 


i 
4 
ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS FOR MINE CARS “SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMPING CAGES 
\@MAVITY, ELECTRICAL OR PNEUMATIC DRIVE) ’ CAR CONTROL AND CAGING EQUIPMENT 
Can Co — 
TWE MECHANICAL SPRAGGER ROTARY CAR-OUMPERS FOR 2443 Weet 34th Place 
AUTOMATIC TRIP CONTROL EQUIPMENT STANDARD GAUGE RAILROAD CARS Tel. Canal 1489 CHICAGO, ILL 
4 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
x" Denver, Colo. 
Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 


F.G. ‘Morris, G. 3. 8. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Stee 


M. Kendall” Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
ute. 3 Aurora, Illinois. 

Warren R. Roberts Wrigley | Chicago, Ill. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich Asst. to Chief Mechanical Engr. 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, uu. BB. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City. 


Underground Power Transmission 
A.B. Kiser, Chairman 
M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 


R. R., Scranton, Pa. 
. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, - 


E ical 
McCormick B1., China Ill. 
L.C. — 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bureau of 


Pauly, C 
D.C. Box 913, Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo 
G. 8. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


“= Randolph, Cons. Engr, 2330 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 


M. D. . Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. W. Electric & Manufactur- 
E. Pitteburgh, P a. 
R Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


Ww. NG, “Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
J. tn: Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Pottsville, Pa. 


Ww. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, il. 
oO. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau of 


D. C. 

Electric & Manufactur- 

ing Co., Pittsburgh, 
A. J. Nicht, Allis Co., Milwaukee, 

Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., 

Charles helps Dodge Corp.,. Douglas, Ariz. 
Martin J Cons. Ala. 
D. Woodward: Chief Anaconda 

Copper Mining Co., Butte, Ment 


Mine Timbers 
(In process of organization.) 
Welfare 
(In process of organization.) 
Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 
8. W. Farnbani, Goodman — 


T.A. St. Louis eding. Equipm St. 
Louis, Mo.—Representing +44 Transporta- 


tion. 
L. D. Tracy, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 

r~* Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Aris., Chairman 

» Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 

on 

William Conibear, dnpector, Dept. of Cleve- 

BC ©. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 


ty, 
Gerald Sherman, Phelps Dodge Corp. Douglas, Ariz. 
a District, 


Ea 
ron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Shattuck Mining Co., Bisbee, 
Arizona 
Chas. Fr. “Willis, Editor, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Welfare Work 
Chas. F. Willis, Chairman. 
E. F. Irwin, Homestake Mng. Co., Lead, S. D. 


Arizona Mng. Journal, 


Stanley L. Arnot, Plymouth Cons. Gold Mines, 
Plymouth, Calif. d 
H. C. Henrie, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Geo. A. Stahl, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
John L. Boardman, Butte, Mont. 


Mine Drainage 
(In process of organization.) 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Arizona. 
Jr., Chief Mech. 


Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda 
Co., Butte, Mont. 
©. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
ing. Mich 


Engr., 
Copper 


Ishpem- 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly. Chairman 


Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., ‘Copper 
Queen Br., Phel Dodge x4 ., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. 8. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. 8. Elayer, Generai Foreman, Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 


Calif. 

‘Bayles, Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
,. = Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 

Jerom 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior hat ag Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, M 

R. T. M . Inspiration Cons. Copper Co. Inspira- 
tion, Aris. 


Gocnge Ht Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 
arles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Co; Hiil, Ariz. 
= Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Ray, Ariz. 
Roy arks, Stope Eo ineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
xten. Mini erome, Ariz. 
Earl Hastings, Clay Mine, Arizona Copper 
©., Ltd., Morenci, Arizona. 
Frank Ayer, 3 Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Pilar Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
w. Scott Coronado Mines, Arizona 


Metealf, Ariz. 
conch Officer, Sullivan Machin Co., Chicago, Ill. 


a, Ingersoll-Ra ew York City. 
George A Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Dnil Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 


aes i Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


R. A. Scott, S. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 
T. C. Baker, Asst. Gen’l Mgr., The Mexican 
Corpn., Edificio LaMutua, Mexico City, Mexico. 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
H. Seamon; Drill Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 


Arthur Sateen, Grapes Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., 2 
George Gilman, 125 E. Boston, Mass. 


Cc 

Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Denver, Colo. 
L. C. Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand 
Phillipebure, 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
ever Chiat United Verde 
Co., Jerome, Aris. 
BM. M Asst. Supt. of Anaconda 


Butte, Montana. 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Seperintenden Dept., Copper 
anch, Phelps Dodge apy Bisbee, Aris. 

Box 100, Miami Copper 

H. ee Hamilton, Manager, Moctesuma Copper Co., 
Nacosari, Son., Mexico 

R. E. General Cananea Cons. 

Copper Co. exico. 
D. 8. Calland, Companie de Real 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hi 0, Mexico. 
Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, rae Arizona 
Mining Co., Warren, Arizona. 

Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mng. Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz. 

A. A. Krogdahl, ee Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Virginia, Minn. 

J. Johnson, Homestake Mining 

ompany, Lead. 

H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 


H. T. by Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
Robert E. Tally, General Superi aoetent, United Verde 
Copper Company, Clark: larkdale, Aris, i 


G. W. Barnhart, M San Brenelese Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel ., San Francisco, Calif. 


C. B. Lakenan, General Manage, Nevada Cons. Cop- 
per Co., McGill, Nev. 


H. G. 8. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 


T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Geo. Mieyr, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
M. Curley, Gen’] Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 

Ajo, Arizona. 

Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. Co 

per Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. ail 


D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, Colo. 
Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Smelter 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 


* Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, M: 


E. B. a Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 
F. care General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Engineer, Phelps Dodge 
ougias, 


oO. = Dyer, Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating go 
Copper Mining Co., 1375, Butte, 


Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper, Superior, 
Ariz. 
Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shovel 

Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper 
Company, Miami, Ariz. 


Albin F. Victor, M of Sales, Lake Superior 
Leader Deiuth, Hine. 


H. DeWitt Smith, ew of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, 


William 1G M , Myers W be 
apager, Myers Whaley Co. 

R. W. Mining t., Longfellow 
Arisonsa Copper Co., Aris. 


E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Ariz. Mng. Co., War- 
ren, Ariz. 
Karl Baumgartern, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 
General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 


Ira B. oc General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Aris. 


on pany, Morenci, 
Brana, tend Cons, Cor 


G. W. Nicboleon, General ral Supt., United Verde Exten. 
Mining 


Co., Jerome, Aris 
cL. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Wisconsin. 
G. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
clifte Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. é Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake 


re Bick Salt Lake City, Utah. 

H.H er General Auditor, Herculese Mining Co., 
Wallace, Id 

H. L. Norton, Phelps Corporation, Douglas, Arizona. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Michigan. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Evanston, Ill. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Als H 
A.B. Kiser, Pitteburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Underground Power Transmission. 
&G. Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outmde Coal Handling Equipment. 
Aris. 3 
Co.. 
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CLEVELAND 


WHOLESALE COAL COMPA 
General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


Bell Phones: Grant. 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 
CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, - 


145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 


STONEGA COKE AND COAL 
COMPANY 
INC 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Stonega and Roda Coal 


OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BIG STONE GAP, VIRGINIA SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
SHIPPING PIERS AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C. and NORFOLK, VA. 


BUNKERING AGENTS—WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cable Address—“STONEGA”’ 
NEW YORK BUNKERING AGENTS FOR CHARLESTON, S. C., and SAVANNAH, GA. 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION, .. 17 Battery Place, New York City, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
Hull, Blyth & Co., Ltd., Lloyd’s Ave., London, Eng. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


| 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
Ne. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors f 4 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. Building | 
: Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 \ 
| | 
NY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Phone 107 | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P.-M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


_ Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning — Indiana County. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


The Fighting Organization 
of the Mining [Industry 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Are You a Member? 
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The Armorplate Type 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Solved the Problem of 
Heavy Motor Capacity 
With Light but 


Indestructible Frames 


A Jeffrey Standard 15-Ton Armorplate Main Haulage Locomotive 


N THE evolution in Mine Haulage Methods, to meet 
] the rapid growth of coal mines and to obtain desired 

outputs, it became necessary to increase the capacity 
of haulage units, which necessitated greater motor 
capacity as compared with the weight of locomotives. 
In the early machines, eight horsepower per ton of 
weight was about the maximum capacity obtainable. 


This was because of the cast iron frames then used. 
The problem to be met was that of building a locomo- 
tive with the largest percentage of its weight concen- 
trated in the motors and gearing and the least per- 
centage in the frame, without sacrificing durability or 
making the locomotive subject to severe injury either 
in normal operation or in possible collisions. 


J 


Jeffrey Armorplate Frame 


The Jeffrey Armorplate Type Locomotive designed in 


‘the year 1908 virtually solved the problem. The armor- 


plate frames, consisting of solid steel forgings, are 
relatively light as compared to side plates of cast iron 
and take up far less space. As a result, the weight of 
the locomotive could be concentrated in the motors and 
gearing and these parts made far more powerful for a 
given weight of locomotives and it was also possible to 
improve such elements as the brake rig, sanding device 
and the like. 


The Heavy Capacity Ball Bearing Motors and other 
electrical equipment of Jeffrey Armorplate Locomotives 
are of such ample capacity that load and mine condi- 
tions are secondary considerations; the wheels slip 
before the locomotives can be overloaded. In other 
words, they are so designed that it is practically impos- 
sible to overload them. 


Write for Catalog No. 263-K on Jeffrey Standard 


Locomotives 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


958-99 North Fourth Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


EF FREY 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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